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POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making retains 
the basic principles of design, form and color and per- 
mits practical application of these elements as well as 
motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and Over- 
glaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


EARLY REVIEWS 


DINO FERRARI (N. Y. Times): ‘‘Mr. Cheney’s book . . . the 
most searching, comprehensive and stimulating survey of modern 
art we have had the good fortune so far to read : there is 
ample evidence in ‘EXPRESSIONISM IN ART’ that he has ‘seen’ 
and digested a tremendous lot of material . we are genuinely 
grateful to him for the illuminating, vital contribution he makes 
to ovr understanding and appreciation of art!’’ 


J. W. LANE (N. ie Sun): ‘Mr. Cheney’s book is about as com- 
plete an account of the organ-stops on which the intelligent or the 
sophisticated, modern painter may play. Mr. Cheney also includes 
for good measure the dance, sculpture, architecture and the theatre 
. a very handsome book!’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: «I: is by all odds the finest 
book of its kind yet printed in America—lucid, authoritative, up- 
to-date and well-mannered. The work is impressively documented 
and accurately indexed. It will recommend itself as required reading 
wherever contemporary culture is a subject of study. One is al- 
ready beginning to find it on well-informed bookshelves!’’ 


With 205 Illustrative Plates. 
HALF-LEATHER OR CLOTH BOUND (BOXED) $5.00 
By the Same Author (in uniform binding) 

"A PRIMER OF MODERN ART" 7 


LIVERIGHT PUB. CORP., Rm. 207, 20 S. 3rd St., Columbus, O. 
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AY MURALS IN CHILDREN'S STUDIO AT 
RADIO CITY ARE COMPLETED 


The gaily colored murals depicting the development 
of NBC children’s programs during the last ten years 
have been completed at last and are rapidly making 
the Children’s Studio a highlight of the visitors’ tour 
of the National Broadcasting Company headquarters 
in Radio City, New York. | 

The studio, on the ninth floor of the building, has 
for the past three months been a litter of step-ladders, 
easels, paint cans and canvas while the transforma- 
tions from staid Early American decoration to capti- 
vating fairy book design has been under way. Now, 
all signs of creative endeavor—except the delightful 
finished product, itself—have been cleared away. Vis- 
itors, young and old, from the North, South, East and 
West, look at the paintings and recognize with delight 
such old NBC friends as the Lady Next Door, Cap- 
tain Better, the Singing Lady, Skippy, Little Orphan 
Annie and Billy and Betty. 

The murals are the result of a father-daughter col- 
laboration by “Jolly Bill’ Steinke, widely known to 
NBC child listeners, and 23-year-old Bettina Steinke. 
More specifically, “Jolly Bill’ is responsible for the 
black outlines and such highly imaginative touches as 
the Pied Piper who plays his flute of a nose; Captain 
Tim Healy scattering stamps, most of them real 
stamps pasted on the wall, to the members of his 
stamp club; and the Pussy Willow Symphony, con- 
ducted by a caricature of Dr. Frank Black. Bettina 
claims the color work and the basic sketches, also the 
conception and execution of the crowning achievement 
—the portrait of Walter Damrosch that covers an 
entire wall in the studio proper. 

The portrait is actually a dramatic presentation of 
Dr. Damrosch’s genius as it affects radio and its na- 
tion-wide listeners. In oils, it depicts Damrosch seated 
at the piano during a broadcast of the NBC Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. . 


CARTOONING AT CHICAGO ACADEMY 
While the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts has had a 


cartoon department for some thirty-five years in which 
editorial, political and continuity strip cortoonists of 
the first order have been trained, only within the past 
two years has there been a specialized department in 
the field of editorial humorous illustrations. 

In this department students specialize from a tech- 
nical standpoint in solid ink outline and wash illus- 
trations with the humorous mood, very comparable to 
the drawings made by Helen Hokenson of the New 
Yorker, Bill Holman and others who have been suc- 
cessful in this field. 

Both Miss Hokenson and Mr. Holman are former 
students of the academy, and the popularity of humor- 
ous drawings of this nature is shown not only by their 
appearance in journals like the New Yorker, College 
Humor and Judge, but in the two or three column pic- 
tures in our daily newspapers. 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN. 
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HIGGINS INK IN NEW DRESS 


The famous *%-oz. quill stoppered bottles of Hig- 
gins American Drawing Inks are now appearing with 
new distinctive labels and in attractive individual car- 
tons of modern design styled by Mr. Egmont Arens 
of New York, well-known industrial designer and 
stylist. Both the cartons and labels use black for a 
background color in accordance with Mr. Arens’ 
theory of using black to sell color. Both the labels and 
eartons skillfully incorporate the distinctive Higgins 
design of a circle on a square now used on the labels 
for all items of desk size. The cartons are now sealed 
both ends, thus insuring delivery of the ink to the ulti- 
mate consumers in an original unopened package and 
also greatly facilitating the handling of the individual 
eartons in warehouse and retail store. Each carton is 
stamped on the top with the lot number so that details 
of manufacturing and date of filling may be traced 
should the occasion arise. The individual cartons of 
each color are packed by the dozens in attractive dis- 
play containers showing the Higgins color wheel. 

The Higgins drawing ink line, in addition to the 
well-known Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, now in- 
cludes thirteen spectrum hues, four supplementary 
shades which are supplied particularly for architec- 
tural and mechanical drawing, also White and Neutral 
Tint. New Color Cards featuring the color circle are 
now available for the use of distributors and are sup- 
plied imprinted without charge. 


EXHIBITION OF POLISH FOLK ART 


Sponsored by the Polish Ambassador Jerzy Potocki, 
and Countess Potocka, and a group of public spirited 
New Yorkers, including Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Mrs. John T. Pratt and Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
an exhibition of Polish artcrafts in textiles, metals, 
wood and ceramics opened Wednesday morning, May 
12, at 11 o’clock on the Gdynia American motorliner 
Batory, at her pier, foot of Sixth Street, Hoboken, 
and continued through the two succeeding days. 

A tea and private pre-view of the show was ten- 
dered sponsors, art critics and others on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 11, at 5 o’clock. 

The collection of Polish folk arts and crafts was 
assembled especially for this exhibition by Mrs. Josef 
Beck, wife of the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
who is president of the Committee for Promulgating 
Polish Art Aboard, was to be returned to Poland im- 
mediately after its only public showing in America. 
The entire collection consists of authentic museum 
pieces covering all Polish peasant handicraft including 
costumes of the various districts, weavings, laces, em- 
broidery, rugs, kilims, and tapestry, pottery, tiles, 
molded ceramics, wooden furniture, decorated brides’ 
chests, wood carvings, wrought metals, toys, dolls, 
paper cut outs, decorated easter eggs and holy pictures 
on glass. 


ELECTRIC KILN 


Average firing cost of 10c per hour, gradual rise of tem- 
perature to 2000 degrees F. in approximately five hours, and 
interior dimensions of 8''x9''x9'' makes this Amaco Electric 
Kiln No. 2 a practical one for school and studio use. For 
utmost. protection new type Elroc Heating Elements are im- 
bedded in refractory plates. Preparation of firing is merely 
the plugging in on a 110 volt AC-DC or 220 volt AC-DC 


power line. Other Amaco Electric Kilns range in price from 


$17.50 to $690.00. 
$98.00 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. INDIANAPOLIS 
Write For Our Complete Kiln and Wheel Circular. 


GRAND FEU CERAMICS 


by TAXILE DOAT 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND AVAILABLE 


Written by one of the most outstanding potters 
of Sevres, the French National Porcelain Manu- 
factory. 

The first section reviews the position of porce- 
lain in Europe from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century with special attention to the 
production at Sevres. 

The second section deals with porcelain and 
stoneware with complete information concerning 
the preparation of body pastes; clay forming 
processes; kilns and their manipulation; types 
of glazes—flowing, matt, crystalline, and flamme 
together with dozens of formulas used at Sevres 
and by the author. 

The third sectioin was written by Dr. Charles F. 
Binns and is a treatise on American clays both 
for procelain and stoneware. There are many 
valuable comparatitve formulas. 

The entire book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and helpful drawings. 


PRICE $5 
POSTPAID 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 S. THIRD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN. i 
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MODERN BUILDING, by Walter Curt Behrendt, 241 
pp. 57 ills. Harcourt Brace & Company, New 
York. 1937. 3.00. 

Mr. Behrendt has written in this comparatively small 
and most readable volume the most exciting history of 
modern architecture. The author finds two possible 
approaches to the practice of architecture. Ons is based 
on a rigid geometrical standard of symmetry with its 
scheme of rigid formality. The other approach is what 
the author terms the “Organic.” This system, or 
method of thought, is based upon the animate char- 
acter of life with its varied demands and thus architec- 
ture becomes an attempt to understand the true nature 
and function of our physical life. 

This is no dryasdust collection of biographies or ex- 
position of academic theories. It is an impassioned 
statement of belief in the validity of thought and emo- 
tion in terms of building and in the light of the history 
of modern architecture. Every person interested in 
art will want to read this book not only for its factual 
information but for the light it throws on the contem- 
porary world. Good reproductions, a bibliography, and 
an index increase the value of this book which the pub- 
lishers have issued in a handsome format. 


REPRESENTATION AND FORM, A Study of Aes- 
thetic Values in Representational Art, by Walter 
Abell. 168 pp. 16 ills. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1937. $3.00. 


The growing interest in subject matter in the graphic 
arts has found its response in this study of the relation- 
ship of the subject to the painting as a work of art. The 
author has discovered, along with a majority of paint- 
ers and laymen, that the abstract forms of the Cubists 
are insufficient as both the form and the subject of the 
painting. The solution to this vexing problem follows 
the lines established by Santayana and Dewey, Fry and 
Barnes. The chief contribution of the study is the iso- 
lation of the “associative” element which may be con- 
sidered the subjective response to the formal and repre- 
sentational content of the picture. 


MAKING PRINTS, edited by Ernest W. Watson, 95 
pp., many ills. Scholastic Corp, New York and 
Pittsburgh. 1936. $1.50. — 


Here is a laboratory or studio manual for beginners 
in the print field. The editor, Ernest Watson, writes on 
linoleum prints in simple and understandable language 
with illustrations of materials and technical problems 
employed. The article is rounded out with a check list 
of the manufacturers and dealers from whom mate- 
rials, tools, paper and other supplies may be obtained. 

This same method of presentation is followed by the 
other contributors, each of whom writes on his own 


IV 


BOOKS 


FOR 


field. J. J. Lankes discusses the woodcut and wood en- 
graving and then makes some general remarks on art 
and about artists which should be read by every stu- 
dent. Paul V. Ullen writes on aquatint, etching, and 
drypoint with the necessary formulas and methods for 
work in these fields. C. A. Seward concludes this man- 
ual with an essay on lithography. He furnishes the 
necessary information for the student who wants to 
make a lithograph, or rather, surface prints from zinc 
plates. 

Every contributor has written with the high school 
boy or girl in mind. The book is refreshingly free from 
balderdash and surprisingly full of valuable facts. 
There are some few reproductions of characteristic 
works by the authors and many more reproductions of 
work done by high school students themselves in the 
media discussed. 


SHAKER FURNITURE, The Craftsmanship of An 
American Communal Sect, by Edward Deming 
Andrews and Faith Andrews. Photographs by 
William F. Winter. 133 pp. 48 plates. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 1937. $10.00. 


Dr. and Mrs. Andrews, after fifteen years of sympa- 
thetic study, present in this monograph Shaker furni- 
ture in a series of forty-eight plates with an exhaustive 
text and notes on the well-chosen illustrations. 


The Shakers or, to give their official name, the 
United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appear- 
ing, developed an integrated religious and social phil- 
osophy which ennabled them to live together and to 
produce in a spirit harmonious with their tenets. No 
sooner were they established in 1776 than they began 
to extend their beliefs into the realm of their works. 
One of their most distinctive contributions was their 
furniture which reveals their fundamental simplicity, 
cleanliness, and sound craftsmanship. And since their 
furniture was a meaningful adjunct to their every-day 
life, they developed a theory of what we today would 
call functionalism. Superfluous ornament was aban- 
doned as it smacked of “worldly” practices. 


In the great days of Shaker manufacture (the first 
half of the 19th century) good design was a common- 
place and since the work was nakedly simple, the de- 
sign is transparent. Furthermore the Shakers protected 
their furniture and handled it carefully and thus the 
craftsmen were able to make the proportions relatively 
slender and somewhat similar to Hepplewhite designs. 


The religious and social philosophy which made such 
work possible has been carefully set forth by the au- 
thors who have made here a notable contribution to 
the history of American design and craftsmanship. The 
book is carefully annotated and completed by the addi- 
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tions of a chronological table, appendices, bibliography, 
and index. Every serious student of American design 
should study this well written, beautifully illustrated, 
and well published study. 


UNDERSTANDING PRINTS, by Aline Kistler. 230 
pp. 48 ills. Associated American Artists Studio, 
New York. 1937. $2.50. 


Miss Kistler presents an introduction to the study of 
prints under three general headings. She first dis- 
cusses the technical nature of the various print meth- 
ods and the characteristic qualities of each of the 
methods. The second section covers a general discus- 
sion of line, color, design, form and idea which is, to 
this reviewer, the weakest section of the book. The 
third phase of prints is that of their intention. Here 
Miss Kistler makes some nice distinctions between 
those prints which were done as a matter of record, a 
method of reproduction, or a means of decoration. Thus 
the author approaches her subject from the technical, 
aesthetic, and functional interest. A number of inter- 
esting prints are reproduced and there are some small 
details which show comparative handlings in the vari- 
ous media. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING, by 
Samuel Isham, with supplemental chapters by 
Royal Cortissoz: 608 pps. 153 ills. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1936. $2.39. 


It is a pleasure to see this inexpensve edition of 
what has long been one of the familiar and standard 
books on American painting. Mr. Isham’s text, first 
published in 1905, has been supplemented by Mr. Cor- 
tissoz with five chapters which deal with later develop- 
ments. 

American art it is now discovered, has a tradition. 
The students and artists of today are becoming more 
and more aware of those qualities which are now be- 
ing isolated by such agencies as the Index of Ameri- 
can Design and the activities o fmuseums and galleries 
which specialize in American material. Consequently 
there is a great need for an authoritative history of 
American art. 

This volume covers what might be termed the 
academic tradition with thoroughness. However, a 
comparison of Isham’s concept of American art and 
the general concept prevalent today show that we have 
a more catholic understanding and a more subtle ap- 
preciation of the values to be found in our ‘primitive’ 
work. Although this book is incomplete from the 
standpoint of the time covered and the breadth of 
view, it is still a valuable addition to the library of 
anyone at all interested in American painting. The 
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publishers are to be complimented on the production 
of this book at this low price. 


ART AND PRUDENCE, by Mortimer J. Adler: 
Longmans-Green & Company, New York. $5.00. 


Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, associate professor of the 
philosophy of law at the University of Chicago, pro- 
poses in this lengthy book a critical approach to the 
movies. He arrives at his philosophic position by 
rereading Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’, the “Summa Theo- 
logica”’ of St. Thomas Aquinas and the works of their 
followers, such as Jacques Maritain, who are well 
satisfied to stay within the realm of that particular 
philosophic tradition. 


Dr. Adler has taken Aristotle’s admonition about 
never questioning one’s basic assumptions to heart in 
his complete application of this doctrine to the movies 
as well as to all other arts. He notes in his preface 
that “everything that can be said clearly about motion 
pictures was said and well said long before motion 
pictures existed or were discussed. Nothing has been 
added in contemporary discussion—except scientific 
research which, of course, adds nothing in the way of 
ideas or principles—and much has been lost in the way 
of insight, clarity and order.” 

The author strains current movies through the net 
of the “Poetics” and hauls in the red herrings of 
classical dicta which he then applies to non-classical 
art forms. Confusion is intensified with the attempt 
to relate Aristotelian “epic drama” and similar con- 
cepts with cinematic problems. In the manner of 
many philosophers, the author has formulated his 
ethics and metaphysics and thus the limits of his 
zesthetics are already formulated. As the next step in 
this weird pursuit he evaluates the movies on this 
twice predetermined basis. 


The logical and indicated manner of approach, to 
this reviewer, would be based on a study of the movies 
as an esthetic grounded in first hand experiences. 


It is significant that Adler’s “prudent man,” for 
whom this study is made, has only three alternatives 
when faced with bad movies. He may extirpate the 
movies, but that would not be wise as they are the 
great popular poetry or fiction (note how the author 
recourses to literary terminology in dealing with an 
art that is largely visual) ; he may censor them and 
thus inhibit the freedom which is necessary for the 
maximum development of the arts; he may enter the 
studio and express the qualities of “prudence,” but 
that the prudent man will not do as he lacks the tech- 
nical knowledge. Perhaps it has not occurred to the 
author that movies are capable of development. Em- 
phasis on artistry is needed, not emphasis on criticism. 
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THESE PERSONS ARE READY TO ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS 


< 


STAGING AND PRODUCING 


Who has not had questions arise concerning lighting, 


costuming, make-up, or similar problems in planning 


and staging plays? By writing to this department, 
prompt, expert advice will be given to our subscription schools, col- 
leges, amateur groups or dramatics clubs. Let us help you. 


Address Staging and Producing Department. 


DRAWING AND CARTOONING 


For all who are interested in the art of caricature and 


cartooning. There is now a place in our organization 


and a person for answering the questions of all those 
who write to us. Many persons may wish to know how to start out 


on this amusing work which may even lead to a career. 


Address Marketing Design Ability Department. 


CERAMIC ART PRACTICE 
Many persons wish to learn the fascinatiig art of 
pottery and clay-working. Various questions concern- 


ing where to locate the proper clays, glaze materials, 


kilns, wheels, and other equipment as well as all questions of de- 


sign, clay manipulation, and a basis for evaluation will be answered. 


Address Ceramic Art Practice Department. 


ART IN THE MAKING 


Teachers and educators of various rank may have 


questions occasionaliy about objectives, ways and 


means of helping develop the art ability of those 
under their charae. Every teacher has, at times, rather perplexing 


problems. Let us discuss them with you by mail if not in person. 


Address Art in the Making Department. 


SEND A SELF ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR A PROMPT REPLY 
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THE EDITOR’ S PAGE 


@ How important is technical skill? What is the meaning of creative expression? Where does appreciation 
stand among the major objectives? Does art activity mean anything as an integrator of the various human 
elements, mental, emotional, and otherwise? These are the questions before those who are involved with art 
education and seriously interested in its implications. We might even add that these questions stand boldly 
before all those American citizens who in any way are concerned with our ideals as a nation. 


@ It is obvious and encouraging that such questions are the ones that are uppermost in the minds of the 
majority of those persons who attend conventions, visit exhibitions and enter discussions. And while a cham- 
pion of any single one of these points of view can easily get hearty support of his pet point of view, the wise 
art teacher today realizes that human nature can not be plotted out according to any set plan, nor can 
any group of persons be railroaded through any system of training and arrive at art. Nothing but a syn- 
chronization of these and other objectives can satisfactorily answer these questions. 


® Certainly the old time-worn method of training pupils in skills, above everything else, would not satisfy the 
standards of today. We have passed beyond that stage, although there may be hangovers here and there. 
On the other hand, what can free expression of the slapdash variety amount to in the life of the individual 
if it is not accompanied by a growth in skills, greater desire for fine draftsmanship or the use of any media? 
In many cases it would seem that in our zeal to break away from the teacher-imposed discipline of the 
past we have failed to arrive at self-imposed discipline. The result is lawlessness. 


@ For years the problem of art appreciation has been before us and such phrases as ''Appreciation for the 
many and technic for the few'' were freely and proudly used. A great variety of methods was essayed. 
Stories were told about pictures and artists. History of art was studied with emphasis on dates and periods. 
Great paintings were dramatized. Lectures on abstract principles in great numbers were used to torment 


young people who wanted to ''do things.’ Vague generalizations on beauty were used. But all of these 
failed. It was evident that appreciation is not possible without some participation and that the more feeling 
for material one has, the greater his understanding grows. It is obvious that appreciation is of major im- 


portance, but it can not be completely realized by talk and theory. 


@ An important contribution to education was made when it was found that art can do what no other 
phase of school activity can do for developing the balanced individual. The visual product may or may 
not be classified as a work of art, and still have achieved a worthy result. When accepted as an important 
aim, this will do much toward producing a society well sensitized toward the arts, with proper means for 


developing the talented few. 


® Much has been presented here on the pages of this magazine in the past, to promote a favorable, well 
balanced attitude toward an understanding of the arts from the standpoint of creative thinking as well as 
technical experience. We hope to present a still more varied and balanced variety in the way of articles, 
photographs, drawings, painting, designs and various devices to further assist teachers, students and artists 
in a wholesome attitude toward the nature of art expression and its numerous implications. 
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RIDE A CLAY HORSE 


This ceramic sculpture was made by Miss Jean 
Manley of Los Angeles, California. Much of the 
interest of Miss Manley's work is in the lively 
tones of the color combinations and the textural 
quality of the glazes which are, unfortunately, 
lost in reproduction, but her sense of humor and 
the spirit of freedom are quite apparent. 
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Many descriptive phrases are used to designate the 
drawing procedure of yesteryear, such as: “the set 
plans,” “outworn practices,” “tiresome drills,” ‘fads 
and frills,” ‘fold, stereotyped methods,” “busy work,” 
“isolated skills,” and “fine results.”” Monotonous in 
their repetition and diversified in their interpretation, 
these terms are coming to be used so casually as to 
grow varied in meaning and of little significance aside 
from the slurs which they frequently cast or uninten- 
tionally reflect on former practices. 

It is time that one questions whether or not these 
expressions give due credit to the earlier efforts in 
teaching art, or recognize our great indebtedness to 
those former explorations. It is time that one stops to 
gain a new perspective in order that the present will 
be rightfully viewed in the light of the past. It is time 
that one honors those advocates of an older philosophy 
who have guided the course of art education to its 
present status. Even though the approach to art was 
inadequate and imitative, the important fact is that a 
philosophy was being formed and an effort was being 
made to conquer the widespread indifference and 
ignorance concerning the subject. Where would art 
education be today without the knowledge gained from 
the struggles and experiences of the last one hundred 
and sixteen years? 

Yes, indeed—one must cherish the memory and 
respect the efforts of every individual whose philoso- 
phy of teaching has influenced today’s concept of art 
education. We owe immeasurable esteem to William 
Bentley Fowle, a Boston schoolmaster, who advocated, 
in 1821, that drawing be included as a regular school 
study. To be sure, he sponsored pictorial copying and 
the formal copying of geometric and conventional 
patterns, but how insignificant this fault appears when 
one realizes that opposition to any kind of art was so 
great that Fowle was discharged from his duties 
within two years’ time! Undaunted in spirit, he con- 
tinued to crusade for drawing, using for this purpose 
his connection with a private school and his transla- 
tion of a French book on the free-hand drawing of 
geometric forms. 

Again, one should be grateful for the active interest 
that Mary T. Peabody displayed in the promotion of 
public school drawing. Having freely contributed 
her services to the Franklin School, Boston, she pub- 
lished a manual, about 1839, which dealt with the 
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method of teaching linear drawing, and also organized 
meetings of primary grade teachers, to whom she 
demonstrated her method of a geometric approach to 
drawing. Thus she was influential in molding the 
thought of the time to an idea of drawing as a part 
of general education. 

As an awareness of the value of art education de- 
veloped, there also developed differences in viewpoint 
regarding the purpose and presentation of lessons. 
Rembrandt Pearle, a Philadelphia artist, about 1845, 
advocated not only copying patterns, but also draw- 
ing from nature, emphasizing the current policy of 
precise interpretation. William Minifie of Baltimore, 
in 1848, stressed not only drawing geometrical forms 
and conventional ornaments, but also the need of art 
for all pupils as training in appreciation or fine taste. 
This viewpoint was decidedly progressive as very few, 
if any individuals had previously suggested the effect 
of art training on the consumption and production of 
industrial products. A Cleveland, Ohio, teacher by 
the name of Brainerd was unique in motivating a 
very different aspect of art education. About 1849 
he began to advocate, not the customary method of 
copying or the geometric approach to drawing, but a 
concentrated study of perspective in order that pupils 
might later draw material objects with accuracy and 
freedom. 

But always in a new development the primary prac- 
tices become so firmly established that there is little 
place for unconforming thought. Such was the case in 
the early development of art when Peale, Minifie, and 
Brainerd strove for a broader insight. Their views 
had little weight against the widely disseminated doc- 
trines of Walter Smith, who had been brought from 
South Kensington, London in 1871, to become director 
of art in the schools of Massachusetts. He sponsored 
a formal style of drawing with emphasis upon copying 
ornaments from the blackboard, using geometric 
forms as a foundation for drawing, and following a 
teacher’s blackboard instruction on perspective. His 
systematically planned drawing books were distributed 
throughout America as a source of convenient and 
approved formal exercises in geometric drawing. It 
can be said that Walter Smith contributed little to a 
philosophy of art education, but he greatly promoted 
the establishment of public school art. 

For more than fifty years following Fowle’s introduc- 
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tion of the subject, art education became increasingly 
more widely adopted within the schools, but its philos- 
ophy remained practically unchanged. It is much 
simpler and easier to follow than to lead. Recognition 
should be given those individuals who think for them- 
selves and courageously sponsor an individual! outlook ; 
who create avenues leading to new, unexplored re- 
gions. Such a character was Arthur Wesley Dow who, 
in Boston during the year 1889, began a pioneering at- 
tempt to discredit the prevailing system of imitative 
drawing. Later, while engaged in teaching at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, and, still later, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, he continued 
to develop his new concept of art education. 


The fundamental substance underlying Arthur Wes- - 


ley Dow’s art philosophy was a firm belief in the value 
of a structure. Instead of the usual copy method, he 
stressed the teaching of art through composition, using 
his previously formulated principles of design: opposi- 
tion, transition, subordination, repetition, and sym- 
metry. Listing the elements in art as line, notan, and 
color, he emphasized the need of design to compose the 
elements into a harmonious whole. Professor Dow 
acquainted the pupils with the arrangement of ele- 
ments through a series of exercises progressing from 
the simple to the complex forms of composition. 


With increased stimuli and the impetus of new 
leaders, art continued to cruise its way into the cur- 
riculum, but, like a frail ship seeking harbor from the 
force of conflicting winds, art education floundered 
about—swept from one course to another by changing 
objectives. The progress of a constructive philosophy 
was obstructed by a rising interest in “Art for Art’s 
sake,’ emphasizing technique as the desired end of art 
study. No doubt, the tendency was largely due to the 
rapid improvements in art materials about 1893. Per- 
haps the teachers became enamored of an experimental 
urge to discover the maximum possibilities inherent in 
the fascinating new papers, pencils, crayons, and 
paints. At any rate, “fine results” appeared to be a 
dominant aim. 

Fortunately, about the same time, an educational 
advancement known as the Child Study Movement was 
gaining great momentum. Under the influence of G. 
Stanley Hall and Colonel Francis Parker, new leaders 
were arising who advocated the individual’s develop- 
ment through motor expression. In 1895, John Dewey 
was stressing the need of “doing” in learning. By 
1903, the word of Doepp, O’Shea, Baldwin, and others 
had directed attention to the social elements in educa- 
tion. 

The views of these leaders affected the art philosophy 
of individuals sensitive to educational progress. The 
belief was growing that children’s drawings should be 
a means of expression rather than a drill for skill. 
Here and there, one finds a tendency to replace a 
teacher’s formulated lessons by plans which involved 
the interests of children. Attempts were made to re- 
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late art to other subjects as well as to the environ- 
ment. 

The art exhibits of the 1904 St. Louis Exposition 
illustrated the various plans which were in operation. 
The new psychological thought was beginning to in- 
fluence art in the lower grades and drawings showed 
a relation with language and the general activities of 
children. Copy work was disappearing and in its place 
work was being substituted which was based on the 
teacher’s outlines organized around seasonal occur- 
rences. The more advanced art showed a study of 
design and an attempt to create pleasing compositions. 
In addition, the Arts and Crafts movement was de- 
veloping which fostered a closer relationship of draw- 
ing, construction and design. 

These art movements continued in favor and were 
constantly modified by individual inspiration and 
popular opinion. The interest in design resulted in a 
search for new formulas. In 1907, Denman Ross 
published a book, The Theory of Pure Design, which 
stressed Order as the symbol of achievement. His 
systematic exercises sought to establish fundamental 
formulas for design arrangements. His theory made 
use of dots, lines, angles, geometrical forms, values, 
hues, and intensities of color. With a similar purpose, 
Jay Hambridge formulated a system of mathematical 
relations by which to construct the rectangular frame- 
work of compositions. His theory of dynamic sym- 
metry was considered by many a means to superior 
design. In like manner, Claude Bragdon and, more 
recently, Adolfo Best Maugard attempted to evolve 
methods of controlling creative designs. 

The interest in Arts and Crafts crystallized into a 
larger Industrial Arts Movement which was an in- 
fluential force about 1904-1915. Instead of “Art for 
Art’s sake,” one finds “Art for Use,” with attention 
placed on beauty and utility. The practical function 
of art appeared to justify its existence. 

Art education was now no longer dominated by the 
views of one leader or the easily defined concepts of 
1821; ratner a constant evolution of doctrines had pro- 
duced a confusing array of purposes and methods. 
Apparently at a loss to adjust themselves to the 
rapidly changing tempo, the teachers became suscep- 
tible to every new idea, grasping at any development 
which suggested advancement. In this frame of mind, 
they readily adopted the cult of free expression which 
became extremely popular during the years following 
the World War and turned for inspiration to Franz 
Cizek, an educator of Vieana who for years had been 
teaching children to express their own reactions to 
experiences. Placing sole emphasis upon the individ- 
ual, the entire art work was centered around the child 
and the factors essential to his personal judgments. 
Children were given few stimuli and little training in 
technique, as the belief prevailed that directions and 
other outside influences would hamper the child’s 
original imagination and vitality of expression. 

see page 34 
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PHOTOGRAPS THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. 


MODERN HELMETS by Albert B. Street 


DESIGN IN 


The most comprehensive exhibition of the art of the 
camera ever held in America is now being shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City, and a study 
of the historical and modern prints shown there proves 
the facility of the photographic medium for the crea- 
tion of fine design. There were many pioneers in the 
movement toward photography not only for realistic 
representation of natural objects and portraits, but 
also toward the desirable goal of proving the camera 
an inspiring and helpful instrument in the evolution of 
designs excellent in themselves and in their treatment. 

This exhibition has been carefully arranged to show 
step by step the development of photography, begin- 
ning with the early work of Daguerre, in 1839, and 
showing outstanding examples of the various types of 
composition in different techniques, including calo- 
types. paper positives, the collodian or wet plate pro- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


cess, the use of the dry plate, and the various modern 
color processes, including press photographs and mo- 
tion pictures, as well as photomicography, astronomi- 
cal work and scientific treatment by X-Rays, Grentz 
rays; aerial photography, stroboscopic photography, 
and meteorological photography. 
The widespread use of the modern camera has made 
it possible for the average man to experiment with 
varying effects in lighting, subject selection and dif- 
fering techniques, and in no field of amateur art has 
greater interest been shown. The great objection to 
the inexpensive film for amateur use is that it en- 
courages wasteful methods and does not force the oper- 
ator to study carefully to discover the best possible 
way to approach and finally photograph any given 
subject. Thousands of miles of film are wasted every 
year because the amateur photographer has not given 
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sufficient thought to his task. Professional workers in 
the field of photography invariably emphasize the great 
need for careful consideration of lights and shadows, 
of “the interdependence of photographic technique and 
photographic esthetic as they elvolved against the 
background of social and economic forces’, as the cata- 
logue cover for this exhibit states succinctly. Beau- 
mont Newhall has written a complete and compact re- 
view of the various phases which photography has 
gone through in its growth from an inadequate method 
of picture making to a really complex and subtle me- 
dium. He points out how the relation of photography 
to painting and the other graphic arts has gradually 
altered. In the early days photography was definitely 


considered subordinate, but today it has achieved 


equality, largely because of the concentrated persever- 
ance of the “artist-in-photography.” | 

Such famous and world-known photographers as 
Steichen, Steiglitz, Ansel Adams, William Rittase, Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, Anton and Martin Bruehl, Nicko- 
las Muray, Man Ray, Baron de Meyer, Eadweard Muy- 
bridge, Niepce, Disderi, Nadar, Anschutz, Eckert, and 
many scores of others both modern and of early days, 
are represented in this exhibition. 

Among the more than eight hundred items shown is 
a “camera obscura” which the spectator may enter to 
see the inverted image cast on a sheet of ground glass 
inside the camera by the entrance of light through a 
lens in the camera. It was Aristotle who, in the fourth 
century B. C., noted this phenomenon: that light en- 
tering a minute hole in the wall of a darkened room 
casts on the opposite wall an inverted image of what- 
ever lies outside the hole. In the sixteenth century a 
lens was substituted for the minute hole, making the 
image brighter. In that period the camera obscura was 
actually a dark room into which the drafsman entered. 
By tracing the outline of the projected image he ob- 
tained an accurate drawing of the objects or scenes 
outside of the room. From these early beginnings came 
the idea for the simple but efficient modern camera 
which lends itself so aptly to the creation of fine de- 
signs. It was in the eighteenth century that this “cam- 
era obscura” was further developed by fitting a small 
box with a lens at one end and a hooded translucent 
screen at the other end. The draftsman pointed the 
lens at the scene he wished to draw, placed a thin piece 
of paper over the screen or ground glass and traced 
the outlines of the image within range of the lens. 


In addition to this pre-photographic apparatus, the 
Museum shows a camera for each technique developed 
since 1835. Among these is an early camera used by 
Talbot, the inventor of the calotype (photograph from 
paper negative) ; a complete outfit for making daguer- 
rotypes; a camera of the collodion period with a dark 
tent in which the plate had to be made immediately 
before exposure; the first model Kodak in 1888, the 
first folding type, and so on up to the very latest mini- 
ature camera. Filling four floors of the Museum, this 
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exhibit consists principally of fine examples of pho- 
tography produced during the past ninety-eight years, 
half of which is given over to the work of contempo- 
rary photographers. Supplementing the main histori- 
cal sequence are sections devoted to color, and so on. 
The entire exhibit was assembled from private and 
museum collections in Europe and America by Mr. 
Newhall, Librarian of the Museum. 


There are many “old masters” in the photographic 
field, but there are many more new masters. Contem- 
porary design in photography is progressing even 
faster than in the immediate past in which there was 
vast improvement in technique and in mechanical de- 
velopments. In answer to the ever-present question, 
“With all its limitations and mechanical difficulties, is 
photography art?” Mr. Newhall states that photogra- 
phy should never be confused with other graphic pro- 
cesses. The early mechanical method of producing ac- 
curate pictures astonished the world, and confusion 
and comparison between the two methods was inevi- 
table. Photography was brought into being by the de- 
sire of many to make pictures. All those who were 
instrumental in developing new ideas were impelled by 
an artistic urge. When the first practical photographic 
process was announced, artists looked forward to the 
help it would give them in observing nature. But just 
as photography had been fostered by would-be artists 
who lacked skill and training, so it enabled countless 
followers who had little training to produce pictures. 
The public found that it could purchase portraits and 
other records more cheaply than ever before. An eco- 
nomic crisis was precipitated, the industrial revolution 
had penetrated the artist’s studio. Minor artists who 
earned their daily bread largely through the subject 
matter of their art rather than through their mastery 
of form and color suffered most.” 


Mr. Newhall further states “The early criticism of 
photography was almost entirely in terms of painting 
and drawing. But we must seek standards of criticism 
generic to photography. In order that such criticism 
be valid photography should be examined in terms of 
the optical and chemical laws which govern its pro- 
duction. Primitive photography enables us to isolate 
two fundamental factors which have always character- 
ized photography—whatever the period. One has to 
do with the amount of detail which can be recorded, 
the other is concerned with the rendition of values. 
The first is largely dependent upon optical laws, the 
second on chemical properties. The camera is able to 
focus many details simultaneously, and so to reduce 
them that we are able to comprehend them more read- 
ily in the photograph than in nature. Thus the pho- 
tographer is capable, under certain precise circum- 
stances, of offering the essence of the natural world.” 

Many modern workers in fhe field of serious pho- 
tography have come to feel that the camera is the 
ideal instrument for arranging certain contrasts of 
light and shade as directed upon a given subject. Many 
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THE SPLASH OF A DROP OF MILK by Edgerton, Germeshausen and Grier of M. I. T. 


startlingly fine designs in still life, in studies of geo- 
metric forms, in casual groupings of everyday objects, 
may be made full of significance, may be made to tell a 
story or convey an emotion; in short, today’s belief is 
that the limitations of photography are very unimpor- 
tant and minor compared to its great possibilities. 

The essence of pure design is at last being discov- 
ered in America, and many especially good composi- 
tions have been worked out by various photographer- 
designers. The thing which so long kept back the 
spirited experimental work which is now coming forth 
was the feeling that design was something to be put 
on rather than incorporated in any given subject. That 
belief has now been properly put to rout, and the man- 
ner in which special objects are presented in subtle 
contrast to suitable backgrounds, with emphasis upon 
the essential feeling of the thing photographed, proves 
that a new medium for design has risen to a place of 
definite importance. 


A little pamphlet entitled “The Death of Naturalistic 
Photography” was put forth many years ago by P. H. 
Emerson, who stated that “the limitations of photog- 
raphy are so great that though the results may and 
sometimes do give a certain esthetic pleasure, the me- 
dium must always rank the lowest of all the arts, for 
the individuality of the artist is cramped, in short, it 
can scarcely show itself. Control of the picture is pos- 
sible to a slight (?) degree, by varied focusing, by 
varying the exposure, by development, and by a certain 
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choice of printing methods. But the all-vital powers of 
selection and rejection are fatally limited, bound in by 
fixed and narrow barriers. No differential analysis can 
be made, no subduing of parts, save by dodging, no 
emphasis, and that is not pure photography—impure 
photography is merely a confession of limitations. I 
thought once that true values could be altered at will 
by development.” Emerson was the first to recognize 
the work of Alfred Stieglitz, an American who learned 
photography in Germany. It is indeed significant that 
Emerson singled out the work of a younger man who 
had quite intuitively realized the limitations of his me- 
dium but refused to be discouraged by them. Mr. New- 
hall points out the next step: 

“The photo-secession arose, as Stieglitz gathered 
around him a group of younger workers who formed 
in 1902 the movement which reacted against the tradi- 
tional photographic exhibition piece. ‘Camera Notes’, 
the periodical of the New York Camera Club, and later 
‘Camera Work’ were the official organs of the photo- 
secessionists. The members of this group believed that 
the camera image was the only valid basis for an ar- 
tistic photograph.” And in these two magazines was 
to be found the major portion of important pre-war 
photography. 

These quotations from Mr. Newhall’s volume cata- 
logue indicate the new trend which brought about the 
development of good design among the contemporary 
photographers, and immensely impressive effects have 
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A MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH 
OF A DIATOM by Laure - Albin - Guillot 


LOW TIDE, photographed by Gertrude Fuld 


PEN ES 


been achieved by changing the focus, such as with tall 
buildings which in certain photographic perspectives 
seem to be falling. This idea of optical receding of far 
objects has brought some excellent compositions to the 
fore. Moholy-Nagy, writing in 1924, maintained that 
photography is not primarily important as a picture 
maker but as a means of extending human vision. All 
sorts of far-reaching studies have subsequently been 
made in the field of photographic design. It was pri- 
marily after the war that photography changed most 
radically. Steichen discovered new phases of the sub- 
ject in getting the greatest possible detail, and after 
the war photographing extreme contrasts such as a 
white cup on black velvet until he had established per- 
fect control of his medium, rendering more than ade- 
quate detail both in highlight and in shadow. 

In “straight’ photography the work of Eugene Atget, 
Berenice Abbot, Walker Evans and Ansel Adams is 
well known for its depicting of exact detail, “an analy- 
sis of the face of nature and of man’s work rather than 
of man,” as Mr. Newhall says so aptly. 

Compositions of strength and effectiveness in photo- 
graphic design have become much less rare than they 
were for many years, and there is great opportunity 
for designers who wish to specialize in this work. One 
of the outstanding creators of fine still-life groups, 
noted for his excellent balance of lights and shadows in 
finished textural effects, is Paul Outerbridge, a man 
who has had thorough academic training in art. Mr. 
Outerbridge believes that photography offers the ideal 
field for young designers who wish to create in a new 
medium. Five prints of his color work are to be seen 
in this show. 

There have been very few photographic artists who 
have had as great success as Outerbridge in every type 
of composition. He has done many excellent abstract 
subjects. His abstractions are interesting treatments 
of various objects, with ideas applied to these entirely 
original and not derived from any forerunner. Figures 
in precise perspective are done in especially fine man- 
ner, and such startlingly effective contrasts as those 
seen in a print called “Piano” show his versatility, and 
the strength with which he treats chiaroscuro in subtle 
tonal graduations. Charles Kutch of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, chief photographer of the T. V. A., shows sim- 
ilarly fine work. 

The work of these accomplished designer-photog- 
raphers is interesting to students who wish to search 
out and know something of every field in which those 
who value fine design are working. Ten of the Outer- 
bridge prints are in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, together with the works of such an “‘old mas- 
ter’ in the field of photography as Steiglitz. An emi- 
nent authority on photographic design, Dr. M. F. Agha, 
himself a famous art-director-artist, has said that the 
substantial foundations of Outerbridge’s art are “a 
craving for the creation of significant form and a 
sublime detachment from everything that is mere 
story telling.” 
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He is an irreproachable technician, who knows his 
materials and methods thoroughly. He himself has ex- 
plained his approach to his work thus: “To appreciate 
photography, one must dissociate it from other forms 
of art expression. Instead of holding a preconceived 
idea founded upon painting, for example, one must con- 
sider photography as a distinct medium and realize 
first of all that it is a medium capable of doing certain 
things which can be achieved with no other medium.” 
He believes that “the camera and other materials and 
apparatus used in photography are, after all, merely 
tools, as are the paints, brushes, chisels, etc., of other 
arts. And the result is bounded not by the limitations 
of the tools but by those of the man. If the test of 
artistic worth is that an object be the source of 
aesthetic enjoyment, who will deny that through pho- 
tography such objects can be and have been created ?” 

This designer has been called the destroyer of the 
too-much used tent of “‘pictorialness” and subservience 
to the seeming limitations of things pictured, which 
was for a long time the only treatment known to the 
early workers in photographic fields. 


Acting for some time in an advisory capacity with 
the German film director who created ‘Variety’, he 
evolved many camera angles which he says ‘‘demon- 
strated the possibilities of the camera for revealing 
the dramatically significant aspect of life.” 


Undoubtedly much of the technical ability every- 
where to be seen in the Outerbridge work is due to the 
fact that he studied for at least a short time under 
various masters: portraiture with Clinton Peters, anat- 
omy at the Art Students’ League under Bridgman, 
photography with Clarence White, at whose school he 
subsequently lectured on art appreciation and compo- 
sition, and sculpture under Archipenko. 


Comments, criticisms and general articles on his 
work have been presented in such widely varied maga- 
zines as World’s Work, Kunstblatt, Vanity Fair, For- 
tune, Photographie of Paris, Harper’s Bazaar, Vogue, 
Physical Culture, Advertising Arts, and Arts and 
Decoration. Obviously the field of photography as an 
expression of one’s beliefs and design ideas is one 
described during special demonstrations and gallery 
fortunes can be made while doing work which interests 
one! It has been stated that Mr. Outerbridge was the 
first to boost fees to four figures, and it is pleasant to 
know that good work can be so amply rewarded when 
the ideal combination of photographer-artist-designer- 
writer personality is found. 


Man Ray shows a “rayograph,” done in 1922, show- 
ing a fine rounded abstract subject with repeated cir- 
cles in satisfying balance, and such an opposite treat- 
ment as a print from partially solarized negative of a 
sleeping woman which has the finished effect of a three 
dimensional piece of sculpture. The interesting print 
illustrated here called “Low Tide,” by Fuld, 1936, of 
a sandy beach, a hill in the background with a pier 
reaching out, shows fine textural treatment of the 
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snakelike ridges left by the retreating waters. 
imaginative and clever “Spring Symphony” of Feher, 
also illustrated, shows how association of ideas may 
be cleverly worked into an appropriate composition. 
The “Pine Cone and Eucalyptus Leaves” of Adams, 
shows the high possibilities of still life in fine detail. 
If it were not insulting to the camera, one might think 
it an “accurate” oil painting! 

Many amateur lovers of the fine arts have found in 
photography an excellent field for experimentation in 
effects of light and shade, in advantageous contrasts 
of shapes and backgrounds, in composition generally. 
It is true that America has become definitely camera- 
conscious—it’s almost impossible to go anywhere with- 
out seeing one or more citizens rushing about franti- 
cally photographing points of interest, tall buildings, 
parks, statues, children, dogs, street scenes, even in- 
teriors and theatre sets. But the thing upon which 
all the experts, whether professional or accomplished 
amateur, agree, is that there is entirely too much wast- 
age of film and subject matter. There must be dis- 
crimination, a careful choosing of the material to be 
photographed, the exact angle from which this mate- 
rial can best be seen and reproduced with the most 
forceful impact upon the observer, and then a detailed 
and extremely careful execution not only in the actual 
moment of photographing but in the following pro- 
cesses which mean at least half as much in importance 
to the finished print. To think of the great quantities 
of film foolishly exposed, displeasing in effect and fi- 
nally thrown into the great national wastebasket is a 
horrible thing. It argues strongly the wastefulness of 
the American character and it would be well to stop 
the too-inexpensive photographic turnout in such quan- 
tities, until such time as the layman photographers can 
be taught a few simple rules for choosing subject, for 
manner of approach to the given subject, and for final 
execution of the print. 

A man who has had a great deal of success in studied 
photography of a careful sort, A. Burton Street, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, has said apropos of his own work 
in designing by photography, that only in still-life com- 
position is it possible to actually arrange the material 
to be photographed. In all other work there are neces- 
sarily various types of limitation—physical, in such 
case as a particular landscape, or with the speed of an 
approaching locomotive; but he believes “that the pho- 
tographer most certainly can alter the design greatly 
by watching the changing light in outdoor scenes at 
different times of day. In this manner he may really 
be able to paint by light, and the very shadows and 
highlights toward dusk may build up a specific design 
which in the middle of the day would be totally ab- 
sent.”’ Outdoor scenes, such as snow-shots at sundown, 
for instance, very often have a luminous quality which 
would be extremely difficult to achieve in artificial 
light. The subject matter in many outdoor shots may 


be said to be secondary to the treatment, and the ef- 
see page 29 
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CLAYWORK 


Of vital importance to the early potters were the 
formation of simple shapes, and the careful selection of 
decoration suitable to and harmonious with the feeling 
of these shapes—the creation of the truly beautiful 
and artistic. Because the product was almost com- 
pletely hand-made, it was possible to strive for a reali- 
zation of these qualities. The craftsman has now been 
displaced by a great industry whose machinery is ¢ca- 
pable of producing thousands of pieces each day. A 
competitive market has forced the manufacturer to 
place the emphasis on technical improvements which 
increase the speed and reduce the cost of production. 
Meanwhile, a regard for the essentials of good design 
has often been overlooked. To be commended are those 
plants, which, in spite of great pressure, have suc- 
ceeded in combining the fine qualities of early pottery 
with the many valuable and indispensable develop- 
ments of modern times. 

In spite of the rapid mechanization of the ceramic 
industry, a small group of potters has kept alive the 
ideals of its predecessors. In recent years the influence 
of this group has spread until today there is a growing 
conviction, particularly among educators, that an op- 
portunity for the creation of ceramic art should be 
available to an increasing number of people. 

The development of a program adequate for the 
needs of this renewed interest has been definitely han- 
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dicapped by the fact that only a limited group of per- 
sons have had the necessary training and experience 
to launch a project or course in ceramic art. A brief 
discussion of one individual’s approach may prove of 
value to those who are interested in introducing this 
craft to a school, a camp, or a small group. 

The idea of promoting a ceramic project, once 
started, becomes more and more fascinating. Clay is 
one of the most important and stimulating media for 
creative activity. Its few limitations and enormous 
possibilities afford a growing interest in its many uses, 
and an opportunity for a freedom of expression which 
is often hindered by less pliable materials. Clay per- 
mits many adjustments and changes which tend to en- 
courage experimentation and to diminish discourage- 
ment. It offers the excellent experience of working in 
the round. It is economical, and may be used again and 
again. In the beginning, particularly for children, the 
techniques of clay building need not be mentioned. This 
freedom facilitates the immediate expression of an 
idea, and does not necessitate a period of training in 
the handling of the medium and of the tools. The uses 
of clay in an arts and crafts program are many, and 


may include the making of pottery, tiles, decorative 


masks, puppet heads, and small sculpture. 
The procedure to be followed in the organization of 
the project may begin with an investigation into the 
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UMMER 


The claywork shown in the illus- 
trations was made at the Sargent 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, under the direction of Miss 
Hamlin. The bowl and pitcher at 
the left were made by Anne Cur- 
ran, age eleven, and glazed in 
dark blue. The figure of the Man 
with Shovel was made by Nancy 
Green, twelve years of age. 


CAMP 


By JULIA HAMLIN 


qualities and types of clay in the vicinity, and the 
means of firing and glazing the green ware. Informa- 
tion may be secured from individuals or institutions 
that are acquainted with the facilities in the section of 
the country, such as a state university, a state league 
of arts and crafts, or a Chamber of Commerce. 

It is advisable to look into the character of all the 
available clays before making a selection. For the suc- 
cessful completion of all ceramic art, it is necessary to 
have a thorough knowledge of the strength and plas- 
ticity of the clay, the proper conditions for preparation 
and drying, the firing temperatures, and the glazes 
which fit it. These characteristics will vary and will 
determine for what purposes the clays are best suited. 
A fine plastic red clay for pottery, and a coarser, 
stronger one for small sculpture will be sufficient and 
will offer innumerable opportunities for the develop- 
ment of varied interests. 

The firing and glazing of the green ware is one of 
the most interesting procedures in the creation of 
ceramic art. Because it is essential to the complete de- 
velopment of any form of ceramics, it should be par- 
ticipated in as much as possible by the individuals in 
the group. They should have the opportunity to plan 
the decoration for their own pottery and sculpture, to 
learn the nature of glazes and the ways of applying 
them, and to see and understand the processes of firing 
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and glazing. That these experiences may become a 
reality, it is necessary to have a kiln adequate for the 
size of the group. Unfortunately, the expense of the 
kiln itself and of the subsequent firings is considerable, 
and at times prohibitive. If the latter is the case, a 
search should be made for a small studio or commercial 
factory which would be willing to take care of the firing 
and glazing for a reasonable price. 

The experience to be related took place in a summer 
camp, but it is applicable to a school or small group. 
The firing and glazing was done by a commercial pot- 
tery because of the initial expense of a kiln, and be- 
cause the responsibilities of a counselor did not make 
allowance for time to stack and fire it. The following 
equipment and supplies were sufficient for a group of 
fifty children between the ages of eight and fourteeri 
and for daily classes during a season of eight weeks: 

150 pounds wet red pottery clay 

150 pounds wet red or white sculpture clay 

30 biscuit tiles 4” square 
30 biscuit tiles 6” square 
12 modelling tools 
spatula 
cookie cutters 
rolling pins 
small enamel pans 
sponges 
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The tiles make excellent bases upon which to build, 
and may also be used for glaze tests and as decorative 
motifs. 

All the preliminaries were arranged, and the time 
arrived for the opening of camp. The director had set 
aside one of the smaller cabins for the new craft, and 
in no time at all it was known to everyone as the pot- 
tery shop. The shop was equipped with running water 
which was almost as important as the clay. Many 
shelves and a small wedging table for preparing the 
clay were constructed by a carpenter. One long table 
with benches on each side accommodated ten children 
comfortably. Potato chip cans (saved by the cook on 
special request) lined one wall and served as damp 
boxes. Books on the shelves and pictures on the wall 


added to the informality and tended to encourage a 


spirit of adventure and fun. 

The chief interest of all the children was to make 
something to take home to mother and father, brother 
and sister, and therefore it was advisable to be ready 
to make suggestions. Cereal sets, sugars and cream- 
ers, and small bowls proved most popular, while those 
interested in sculpture tried animals and human figures, 
often incorporating such utilitarian features as flower 
containers, candle sticks, and powder dishes. Although 
many articles were suggested which could be made, the 
children were full of ideas once they had started and 
and were continually trying something new. 

The method of teaching which allows for the greatest 
freedom and greatest number of possibilities, is one in 
which the child is given an opportunity to work out 
his own problems with as few restrictions and as little 
interference as possible. It is most important to con- 
sider more than the technical aspects of the craft, and 
to try to see the value of each child’s work in relation 
to his abilities and potentialities, and after discovering 
these, to encourage new ideas and ways of working. 

As a way of procedure, the first few periods were 
spent in making drawings, and later templates which 
are forms cut from cardboard or wood to mold the out- 
side contour of a piece of pottery. After a little ex- 
perience the children showed a preference for building 
and moulding the shape without the use of a template, 
because, like all people in this day and age, they were 
impatient and always anxious to “finish”; also, because 
clay is limited in its strength and endurance, they lost 
interest and lacked the perseverance to keep to the 
original design. Personal observation led to the con- 
clusion that the child who had previously drawn vari- 
ous shapes and types of pottery was better prepared to 
maintain control over the clay while building. It is 
well to encourage the use of the simpler shapes, cylin- 
drical and ovoid, because they are easier to construct 
and are always appropriate. 

All the pottery in this particular project was hand- 
built. Many of the children had no previous experience 
at hand-building; therefore, a thorough explanation of 
the technical process was given. The children sat 
around the table. Wedged clay, modelling tools, and 
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bowls of water were placed in the center. Each child 
had a biscuit tile upon which to start building. Each of 
us took a small bit of clay, rolled it into a ball in his 
hands, placed it on the tile, and pounded it flat with his 
fists. Then we used a rolling pin to smooth the sur- 
face before cutting with an ordinary cookie cutter. 
Each child then rolled in front of him a long snake of 
clay about three quarters of an inch in diameter. This 
was coiled into a sylinder upon the cookie. The seams 
were slowly welded together with the fingers or a tool. 
The clay was then modelled into a shape conceived in 
the imagination, or to conform to the templates by 
those who used them. The individual child was now his 
own master, and the pieces began to vary in shape and 
size. 

Almost immediately difficulties in construction arose, 
because of the inability to concentrate or build slowly. 
There was a tendency to overwork the clay—with dis- 
astrous results. Several solutions were discovered to 
overcome that problem. First, it was best for each per: 
son to have in mind a fairly definite idea of the shape 
which he wished to create. Second, it was easier to con- 
struct a pot if the snakes were approximately three- 
fourts of an inch thick, depending somewhat upon the 
child’s ability to use his hands. Third, it was most im- 
portant not to paw the surface. 

Construction is by no means the one and only aspect 
to be considered. There exists in the teaching of 
ceramics, as in all areas of creative work, an opportu- 
nity for the teacher to observe the personalities of chil- 
dren as they adjust themselves, positively or nega- 
tively, to individual and social problems. Many of the 
children at the camp came from homes and schools 
where there was an almost complete reliance upon the 
suggestions and advice of an adult, and a consequent 
lack of self-confidence and imagination in the indi- 
vidual child. During the early part of the summer, 
only a few were able to work without some instruction. 
Later, small groups came to the pottery shop during 
free time to work out new ideas. Without any super- 
vision, they were able to build more spontaneously, 
and the pottery and sculpture produced during these 
periods was truly remarkable. 

The improvement was often obvious to the child and 
sometimes to the group. The problem of teaching was 
simplified because group discussions developed and 
criticism, favorable and unfavorable, was exchanged. 
The children began to realize that the simplest shapes 
were most pleasing; that the glazes were usually most 
effective on those pieces through which the finger 
marks still showed; that the surfaces pawed until per- 
fectly smooth were extremely uninteresting; and that 
escalloped edges and innumerable curves were usually 
not attractive. Suggestions for improvement were 
readily accepted after a friendly criticism by the group 
as to the qualities which tend to make a fine artistic 
piece of pottery or sculpture. 

Ceramic sculpture is always popular among those 
who create small decorative figures and among those 
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who buy it at stores and gift shops. More and more use 
is being made of it as a valuable addition of color and 
accent to a modern home. Children enjoy designing 
small sculpture, particularly if it is of utilitarian 
nature. 

In teaching pottery, one can begin with a technical 
explanation of building with coils. Once started, it is 
possible for each to design according to his own tastes. 
In sculpture, the teacher faces a more difficult problem 
of introduction, because the technical ways of working 
are personal habits. There is just one principle which 
should be recognized by all; that each time the figure 
is touched, the creator should make some alteration, 
an addition or subtraction, and definitely should not 
play with the surface. Constructing shapes which fit 
together from all angles is the problem. Figures made 
in clay should express the feeling of clay, not stone, or 
wood, or metal. Fine sculpture tends to be massive, and 
always simplified. One can not help but feel its strength 
and beauty. 

Children occasionally need a suggestion with which 
to begin. Reference to characters in familiar books, 
animals, moods, or even a piling up of lumps of clay 
until the imagination grasps an idea, may be all that 
is necessary. The figures which they make may be 
extremely crude, but nevertheless very amusing and 
convincing. In making them the children are encour- 
aged because they enjoy the experience of working 
with their hands and of seeing their ideas develop be- 
fore their eyes. 

Th planning and organization of a ceramic project 
is truly fascinating. There are, how- 
ever, certain responsibilities of prepara- 
tion and of order and cleanliness, which 
at times become laborious. If these jobs 
are equally distributed between teacher 
and child, they will be insignificant in 
comparison to the enjoyment and thrill 
of seeing a ball of clay pass through the 
processes of building, firing, decorating, 
and glazing, into a finished piece of pot- 
tery or sculpture. 


Above is Judy the Giraffe 

modeled by Mary Dwinell, 

twelve years of age. Be- 

low is Man with Shovel, 

shown on a previous page 

and a turquoise blue bowl 

made by Kitty Zwicker, 
eleven years of age. 
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GOOSE GIRLS 


The g‘oup above is the work of Miss Jean 
Manley, twenty-four, of Los Angeles, California. 
With less than two years’ experience and no 
kind of training other than high school freehand 
drawing, Miss Manley has succeeded in produc- 
ing over two hundred different subjects such as 
this one. Another example of her ceramic 
sculpture is illustrated on the frontispiece. 
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This tractor was 
designed for the 
Cleveland Trac- 
tor Company by 
Lawrence Blazey 


PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWN THROUGH COURTESY OF DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 


MEASURING 


INDUSTRIAL 


How far will designing for appearance go? Is there 
any limit to its utility and purpose? If there is, what 
will follow? 

The nineteenth century gave design slight heed. It 
had less need for it. But with the period of expansion 
that started in this country in the early years of this 
century and extended through the first two decades 
some attention was given to appearance of products. 
The words “some attention” are used without an apol- 
ogy. The growth and spread of the nation from 1890 to 
1920 was so spectacular, the flood of new conveniences 
in the plan of living so vast, that most anything based 
on utility sold. If it was earmarked with the word 
“new,” it sold. Industry had a hard job to keep abreast 
with its orders. 

How things looked mattered little. Form was not so 
important. Function was the key to sales. Novelty and 
high pressure salesmanship combined to sell the out- 
put. People bought everything and anything. The 
transition from this thirty years’ growth to the early 
1920’s was a spectacular one. At the same time it was 
short-lived. 

The opulence and luxury of the Victorian Age had 
its “hangover” during this period. America called it 
““modernistic.”’ Gadgets and embellishments had been 
the rage. Curves, angles, squares and distortions took 
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DESIGN 


By ROBERT M. COOPER 


their places. Whether visual appearance was pleasing, 
whether the design was related in any way to the func- 
tion were factors to which small concern was given. 
When contrasted with the beauty and simplicity of the 
Colonial designs of an earlier day there was a terrific 
clash. Today we still retain and admire the Colonial 
styles. The atrocities of the ‘‘modernistic’ fad are gone 
and forgotten. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that the ““modernistic”’ 
was the first real capitulation on the part of manufac- 
turers to design. The fierce cut-throat competition and 
price-cutting of the early 1920’s in an attempt to main- 
tain sales-quotas had its natural reaction. It did not 
take very long to disprove the fallacy that lower prices 
mean increased sales. Price alone was not the answer 
to the problem. Dealers everywhere reported dissatis- 
faction among the buying public with the appearance 
of merchandise. Money was scarce. Unemployment had 
not yet fully recovered from the depressive period of 
1920-21. People were wary in spending. Before they 
bought they shopped for the best and most for the out- 
lay. Any item in the same price-class was as good as 
the next one. Therefore, it soon became apparent that 
something else was needed to sell merchandise, whether 
it was small or large, expensive or inexpensive. It was 
recognized that as between two articles in the same 
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price-class the one that was the more beautiful was 
chosen. A new truth was self-evident in the field of 
selling and merchandising—appearance helped to sell. 

Progressive manufacturers rushed to hire the artist. 
Whether he was a commercial artist or just a sign 
painter, did not matter, as long as he could add the 
artistic touch, that something which today is called 
“style” and “eye-appeal.”” While it lasted these vision- 
ists with distorted visions reaped a harvest. The trend 
called ‘“‘modernistic” was their offspring. It also was 
their nemesis. Both are buried with the past. 

Outlandish ornamentation, gaudy embellishments 
and harsh contours were experiments for which manu- 
facturers paid dearly. Enough to say that they almost 
ruined several industries. The furniture manufacturers 
still shudder, and still are paying the price for the af- 
termaths. 

The vogue reacted to simplicity. It has been going 
in that direction ever since. The result has been more 
sincere expressions in design, products which exude 
assurance and confidence in themselves. It cost no more 
to build and fashion a product with a pleasing appear- 
ance, an individual personality. Today the industries 
employ designers who are experts and specialists to 
beautify their products, to create outstanding designs 
that are in keeping with the style trends of the hour 
and for time to come. No longer is it a case of form 
following function in a haphazard fashion. Modern in- 
dustrial design is a practical business, denuded of ar- 
tistic flourishes and expensive luxuries. 

Industrial design as it is practiced and known today 
was born during the flush years of 1927-28. The “e- 
pression years, instead of diminishing its growth, added 
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The bicycle, Road- 
master, was designed 
by Onnie Mankki 
for the Cleveland 
Welding Company 


to its stature. There was a need for something differ- 
ent to encourage sales. “The Magnificent Debacle of 
1929” nourished a potentially powerful infant among 
the professions. In order to achieve some semblance of 
profitable sales the manufacturers were literally forced 
to provide new sales lure. They hung their plans upon 
the Rack of Appearance and Price. Since 1930 design- 
ing for appearance has come a long, long way. It now 
is in the middle of the road. 

The automotive industry with its annual smart addi- 
tions gave the needed impetus to other industries to 
improve the appearance of their wares. Back in 1927 
the Ford interests abandoned the Model-T, successful 
as it was, and placed upon the market a more beautiful, 
a more stylish, a more successful automobile from the 
point of sales. It was a potent sign-post along the road 
of design in things mechanical. 

The new Ford was a success from the beginning. 
There is scarcely an industrial field extant in which 
designing has not entered and made its influence felt. 
It entered with or without an invitation. 

Increasing prosperity has encouraged individual man- 
ufacturers to produce more goods. They give a willing 
hearing to the story of the designer. They have learned 
that good designing can decrease production costs as 
well as aid the sales department produce volume busi- 
ness. Be it a lipstick or a locomotive, modern design 
technique has improved its glamour and its looks. 

Thus the question arises: how far will designing for 
appearance go? Who will deny the premise that it is a 
boon to industry? Who will deny that proper design 
gives life and luster to old products? Who will refuse 
to concede a practical necessity for expert designing? 
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With the consumer-public getting more and more 
style-conscious and increasingly critical in its tastes, 
more exacting in its demands, what are the limits of 
appearance in the industries that supply housewares, 
or in the electric appliance fields? Is function to be dis- 
regarded altogether for the sake of appearance? It will 
never go as far as neglect of function for the sake of 
appearance. The two must be planned together as a 
unit. It is no longer an engineering job with the finish- 
ing touches of the designer. They have shown that 
they can work together and produce outstanding re- 
sults. With a sympathetic understanding of each oth- 
er’s qualifications and limitations they should be mutu- 
ally cooperative. How else could have been brought 
into being Pennsylvania’s giant electric locomotives, 
the massive Cletrac tractor, the modern automobile, or 
the many other superb-functioning and beautiful-look- 
ing products? 

America and her tastes are not too cultivated. Amer- 
ican desires are not too refined. The average buyer 
can scarcely distinguish between today’s sincere, hon- 
est expressions in function and design, and those that 
not so many years back gave life to that ogre of style, 
“Modernistic.”” Yet, her tastes are slowly coming out 
of the darkness that could decorate everything with 
gadgets and furbelows. American tastes are beginning 
to discern a difference in the appearance of shapes and 
forms. America has become streamlined in her ideas 
and movements. America has learned, and has indi- 
cated a strong penchant for the long, smooth, sleek, 
clear-cut contours and surfaces. Simplicity of style 
earmarks her desires in all her possessions. It has 
been proven that her preferences are better fitted to 
the bullet-speed, the meticulous order, the practical ef- 
ficiency and the hard-boiled pressure of the American 
tempo of living and of doing things. 

These desires and preferences have forced staid, con- 
servative die-hards in the manufacturing world in 
many of the industries to revamp their entire scheme 
of production methods and systems. The results have 
been lucrative, for expert designing has brought them 
increased profits with decreased production costs. All 
this in spite of the fact that for all its practicality and 
stability as a business asset, industrial design is, and 
always will be, an intangible service. 


Industrial design is no longer a chimera, an artistic 
daub, a starry-eyed bugaboo sponsored by long-haired 
artists. It is a calling that requires hard work, a long 
training, expert knowledge of the drawing-board, cre- 
ative ability that is founded on common sense, a fertile 
imagination that knows its boundaries, a familiarity 
with engineering principals, a memory for architec- 
tural axioms, and a mastery of the hard laws of pro- 
duction costs, systems of manufacturing, and merchan- 
dising. Modern industrial design is rooted in the soil 
of reality and flourishes under the guidance of men who 
are designers by training, choice and vocation. Indus- 
trial design has won its spurs. These spurs are honest 
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qualifications and experienced tools that have raked 
into oblivion the red plush monstrosities of the ““Mod- 
ernistic Era.” It holds an important position in the 
world of industry. It brings a vital message to those 
who plan the sales campaigns. The seasoned designer 
of today has at his finger-tips the essential facts needed 
to work expertly to produce that which the manufac- 
turer expects of him. Such a person is aware of the 
trends in markets and the significance of good design 
and of style in the scheme of modern merchandising. 
Such a person fills an important chair in the executive 
circle. 

Who is this designer? Is he just a gab artist, a con- 
jurer of visions of things as they should look without 
any substance, a jotter-downer of lines and curves 
without rhyme or reason? Not at all! Our designer is 
a business man, practical, yet open-minded, who has a 
profession to maintain, a choice ability to sell. His 
wares are intangibles. He speaks in terms of Appear- 
ance, Style, Eye-Appeal and sundry other synonymous 


This Control Panel Cabinet was 
designed for the Clark Con- 


troller Co. by Lawrence Blazey 
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terms. His vision is one that bridges the style abyss 
that separates the Crinoline Era from the present. He 
has courage and a wide vision into the future of things 
as they can be made. He has elements of a pioneer. He 
is an expert of detail. He strives to eliminate economic 
waste. He stores away his personal likes and designs 
that which appeals to the majority, that which sells in 
the open market to the greatest number of buyers. He 
is an economist, a psychologist, an idealist, a financier, 
a technologist, an engineer, a merchandising expert— 
who has the touch of an artist overall. He combines and 
uses these elements in the solution of every design 
problem. He realizes that no matter how arty or beau- 
tiful a thing is, it is of little use to the manufacturer 
if it does not sell. Beauty for beauty’s sake has. little 
appeal to the president who must report to a board of 
directors which is interested in cold sales figures only. 
The designer must realize that the manufacturer has 
no guarantee that a new design will sell any better 
than its predecessor. The designer must foretell what 
will sell, he must be a necromancer of sorts whose 
magic prognosticates the future. (Too often the repu- 
tation of a designer depends on the sales-reception ac- 
corded his creation.) Our designer is well fortified with 
patience, the knack to cooperate with others, the lu- 
cidity of mind that can see three dimensional beauty, 
the ability to compromise with facts. He shuns laxness, 
abhors looseness, deplores self-praise, side-tracks slip- 
shod methods, shies at self-esteem. His rewards are 
the result of his labor. 

With the buying public becoming more and more 
style-conscious, and more critical in its choice of good 
things, the designer must ever be on the alert for new 
ideas, new materials, and new combinations of both. 
New desigris must be better than just good-looking to 
sell in today’s highly competitive market. His crea- 
tions must be founded on style “it” and not “‘if.””’ They 
must be so smart looking that the disinterested person 
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These bentwood trays were designed by Lawrence Blazey for the S. E. Overton Company 


becomes interested, the vacillating and hesitating mind 
becomes crystallized to buy it, the potential buyer be- 
comes the actual buyer. In fact, they must be so good 
that competitors’ products shade into oblivion and 
THIS is the ONLY thing he wants to buy. And buy 
in a great big way. 

After all is said and done eye-appeal and good design 
are synonymous. It is these intangibles that the de- 
signer breathes into his creations. Other applicable 
terms are smartness, interest, appearance, beauty, good 
taste, sleekness, smoothness, style, moderness. Con- 
dense into two words and they spell STREAMLINED 
FASHION. These words are major units in the dic- 
tionary of the designer’s scheme of things. They are 
permanent fixtures in the nomenclature of 1937 mer- 
chandising. They are like red-topped pins that mark 
the advance or retreat of sales through the season’s 
campaign. Smart appearance and smart merchandising 
are the twins of successful selling. These twins instill 
sales lure. Successful sales lure leads to increased 
profits. 

The future of the industrial designer and his profes- 
sion depends not only upon himself, but also upon the 
manufacturer. Between them they must work out 
happy mediums. The designer must design not what 
he alone thinks best and appreciates. He should think 
in the channels that will lead to sales. On the other 
hand the manufacturer must not always expect mir- 
acles and “‘best sellers.”’ The designer’s handiwork must 
not be based upon the factor of newness alone, but it 
must contain a truth. It must be a product which can 
survive the critic and the die-hard conservatives be- 
cause it is a sincere expression of design, an honest 
working improvement over the old. It must be remem- 
bered that industrial design is not independent of the 
manufacturer. The manufacturer on his part must 
realize that the designer of merit can be an invaluable 


see page 29 
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NEWSPAPER 
ANIMALS 


By MARION FARNHAM 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


“A fundamental attribute of creative art expression is inventiveness.’ Can you invent an animal? 

An animal should have a body, a head, a neck, legs, perhaps a tail, two ears, and maybe horns. 

The equipment needed for this creation is very simple and very inexpensive, just several pieces of news- 
paper and some wall paper paste. This looks like flour; it should be mixed with water until quite thin. 

The animal is made as follows: First cut a sheet of newspaper into strips about three-quarters of an inch 


wide and place them near the pan of paste. | 
Next crush a piece of newspaper into a ball as large as you wish the animal’s body to be, then wrap this 
with the strips of newspaper which have first been dipped in the paste. 
When the body is nicely wrapped, then the head and neck should be made by crushing a half sheet of 


newspaper into a strip, bend this strip so that it will form a head as well as a neck. Wrap this head and neck 
with the strips which have been dipped in paste. This may be fastened to the body by poking a hole in the end 
of the body and inserting the neck and then wrapping both neck and body together with the pasting strips. 
Legs are made by rolling pieces of newspaper and inserting them in the body and wrapping them in the 
Same manner as the neck. Tail, ears, and horns are created in the same manner. 
When the paste dries the animal becomes very hard and durable, and when it is painted with show card 


colors and shellacked it is very decorative as well as amusing. 
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MODERN ROOMS 


Only a few years ago the designer who specialized in 
decoration was forced to work with a haphazard col- 
lection of furnishings, fighting to incorporate new 
ideas with those which tradition said must be retained. 

Today whole home settings are built about one cen- 
tral motif. There is co-ordination of designs to be 
found in the various rooms, and an exhibition which is 
attracting much attention in New York is composed of 
rooms carefully planned around a central focal point, 
as contained in a singie painting. 

An attractive room built around several small paint- 
ings by Matisse has been decorated by Josephine 
Howell, and combines antique and modern furniture 
with contemporary treatment in decor. The pictures 
used are the Degas “Danseuse,” “The Dancer” by 
Derain, ““Le Repos des Models” and ‘‘Head”’ by Henri- 
Matisse, and the strongly patterned “Figures and 
Mountains” and ‘“Catalonian Peasant in Repose” of 
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Joan Miro. Here a neutral background is built up by 
the putty colored walls and ceiling. A contrasting tonal 
note with full patterned effects against the monotone 
dark floor is to be found in the Empire Aubusson rug. 
The heavier furniture in the room, a sofa and two 
chairs, are of modern form in upholstery of hand 
woven silk wool, dark gray blue in color. Draperies of 
this material hang on mahogany pelmets in the shape 
of crossed arrows tipped with gold-leaf, with a repeti- 
tive garland at the centre. There is a large French 
Empire mahogany table desk whose dark lines contrast 
with the armchairs in simple line of pale green cover- 
ing, wood with original antique white paint. A marble 
mantel in “rouge royale,’ a deep tone, has a mirror 
topped by pole of crossed arrows as in the curtain pel- 
mets. Other decorative accessories are carefully chosen 
to carry out the sharp contrasts of dark and light 
which are found in the paintings about which the room 
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CENTRAL PAINTING 


is designed. 

This same modern tendency to create dramatic set- 
tings is to be seen in the room devoted to Italian primi- 
tives, in which the fine miniature-like painting is shown 
against dark red-violet walls. Effective balance in the 
room proportions is emphasized by beige-white trim 
and ceiling. The room is small and an illusion of space 
has been created by the use of a mural showing a 
garden of white stone, using archaic Greek sculpture 
from about 300-400 B. C., which is nevertheless very 
modern in effect because of its simplicity of line. The 
mural is placed behind a many-paned window wall of 
glass. Two columns of violet-red like the walls are 
placed in front of the window and at either side of the 
columns hang curtains of off-white, hand-woven silk 
in modern design. The rug is off-white, hooked, with 
deep-cut pile in modern geometrical design. A large 
and practical desk is built out from the wall with book 
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By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


shelves above, all painted off-white. The small square 
primitives with their meticulous attention to detail are 
the inspiration for this room. The fireplace is white 
marble in modern design. On each side is a white 
plaster console like the shells which were used as the 
capitals of ancient Greek columns. Two large modern 
chairs are upholstered in snakeskin with gray velvet 
cushions. Andirons are burnished brass scrolls. A ca- 
pacious coffee table, designed by Pierre Bourdelle, is 
of clear, heavy glass and white linoleum. Small con- 
cealed spotlights illuminate the paintings, and a con- 
cealed panel for lighting the desk also lights the room 
generally. 

A large salon is decorated in the style of the nine- 
teenth century adapted to modern taste, by Jansen. It 
is gathered around the central points of the Picasso 
“Harlequin,” Derain’s “Le Mont Olympe” and “Paysage 
St. Maxim” and the Gaugin “Edge of the Forest.” The 
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walls are entirely covered by draped gray satin. The 
ceiling is off-white, the rug gray-mauve monotone. The 
cornice is gray edged in silver. Several large pieces, a 
secretary, a table and smaller cabinets are of black 
lacquered wood with inlay. Gilded wood consoles hold 
gilt flambeaux (candlesticks), and two cabinets are en- 
tirely covered in engraved silvered mirror, with top 
marble, base wood painted black. All of the furniture 
has been chosen carefully with the constant thought of 
the Picasso painting which is the central point in its 
gray and mauve tones. 

One modern designer-artist, Giorgio de Chirico, has 
created a dignified, comfortable and extremely effective 
room setting, which is not only a background for sev- 
eral of his best works but is also an efficient, practical 


place for living and dining. He has considered the 


room itself as a problem in design and has admirably 
balanced the color tones, the proportions of the furni- 
ture, the spaces to be filled to best advantage. The 
walls are painted in the deep, rich red which appears 
in much of his work. It makes an excellent background 
for the white furniture of modernized classical deriva- 
tion. The ceiling is in white to give better lighting, 
the floor is covered with black felt rug, and the draper- 
ies are of black velvet. The mantelpiece over the fire- 
place is white with the black lineal design which adorns 
the furniture. Tall, antique white fluted plaster col- 
umns flank the long sofa. Upholstery upon chairs and 
larger pieces is of white linen with appliqued design in 
black felt. The large table of painted white wood car- 
ries a design in black, and the columnar legs are white 
with black lines. Wood frames throughout are painted 
white, and a corner bar of wood is based upon a corner 
cabinet design with exposed shelves above, cupboard 
below, surrounded by semi-circular platforms with rail 
of white wooden posts and heavy white rope. Pediment 
white, uprights deep blue. 
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There is no reason why the small home designer or 
the student designer cannot follow the lead of these 
decorators and create for himself a harmonized 
whole based entirely upon a decorative plan worked out 
from one outstandingly important or treasured posses- 
sion. To allow one object to become the focal point for 
any room is a sensible and correlating influence, which 
assures the purchase of accessories and furnishings to 
harmonize with the color scheme and the central theme, 
and the results thus achieved are certain to be better 
than any amount of collecting purely for the intrinsic 
value of each piece. Rooms completely built around 
one definite color contrast are sure to be interesting. 
A modicum of thought is not sufficient to create har- 
monized effects. 

Carefully-planned and well-executed room schemes 
have been done before this, but to get the best results 
in any given space a dependence upon one special de- 
termining factor for the suggestion of tonal values, 
general balance, and the use of a special motif as found 
in a good design is definitely to be reeommended, judg- 
ing from the final effect of the rooms described as 
they were to be seen arranged in the Decorator’s Pic- 
ture Gallery on Madison Avenue in New York. 

The value of such definitive planning is largely in 
the dissemination of the basic idea through a number 
of differing income brackets. The improvement of pub- 
lic taste generally is admitted to be one of the things 
which is being accomplished more speedily today than 
ever before. The more decorators concentrate upon a 
growing appreciation of fine design, the greater the 
number of purchasers of valuable pieces, with a conse- 
quent improvement in American homes both in the 
urban and suburban areas. Displays of this sort have 
their importance, either in objective exhibitions show- 
ing specific pieces or in their suggestive value for the 
less elaborate establishment. 
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COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Fascimile of South Rhodesian painting. Crouching figures. Frobenius Collection 


ROCK PAINTINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 


An exhibition including one hundred and fifty fac- 
similes of rock paintings and engravings chosen from 
the Frobenius Collection of thirty-five hundred in the 
Institute for the Study of the Morphology of Civili- 
zation, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, was _ recently 
held at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

The material in the exhibition was selected by Al- 
fred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum, when he 
was abroad last summer, and installed by Dorothy C. 
Miller of the Museum staff and Douglas C. Fox, an 
American who for three years has worked with Pro- 
fessor Frobenius in Frankfort-on-Main and who has 
accompanied him on one of his expeditions. Mr. Fox 
is a member of the staff of the Institute for the Study 
of the Morphology of Civilization. 

On the fourth floor of the Museum, modern paintings 
will be shown which bear a certain similarity to the 
pictures painted and engraved by prehistoric man. 
Among the modern paintings to be shown are works 
by Miro, Arp, Klee, Masson, Lebedev, and Larionov. 
Also on the fourth floor will be shown reproductions of 
pictographs painted in polychrome and red mono- 
chrome many years ago on California rocks by Ameri- 
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can Indians. These reproductions made in color by 
workers on the Federal Art Project are shown, as are 
the modern paintings, for the purpose of comparison 
with European and African rock pictures. 

“That an institution devoted to the most recent in 
art should concern itself with the most ancient may 
seem something of a paradox,” stated Mr. Barr in 
commenting on the exhibition, “but the art of the 20th 
century has already come under the influence of the 
great tradition of prehistoric mural art which began 
around the 200th century B. C. The formal elegance 
of the Altamira bison; the grandeur of outline in the 
Norwegian rock engravings of bear, elk, and whale; 
the cornucopian fecundity of Rhodesian animal land- 
scapes; the kinetic fury of the East Sapnish hunts- 
men; the spontaneous ease with which the South 
African draftsmen mastered the difficult silhouettes of 
moving creatures: these are achievemegts which liv- 
ing artists and many others who are interested in liv- 
ing art have admired. 

“Such technical and esthetic qualities are enviable 
but no more so than the unquestioned sense of social 
usefulness which these prehistoric pictures suggest. 
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Until recently our own mural art was usually an archi- 
tect’s after-thought, a mere decorative postscript. The 
mural art of the Spanish caves and African cliffs was, 
on the contrary, an integral and essential function of 
life, for these painted animals were almost certainly 
magic symbols used to insure the successful hunting 
of the veal animals. Today walls are painted so that 
the artist may eat, but in prehistoric times walls were 
painted so that the community might eat. 

“We can, as modern men, no longer believe in the 
magic efficacy of these rock paintings; but there is 
about them a deeper and more general magic quite 
beyond their beauty as works of art or their value as 
anthropological documents. Even in facsimile they 
evoke an atmosphere of antediluvian first things, a 


strenuous Eden where Adam drew the animals before 


he named them. It is even possible that among them 
are man’s earliest pictures. In any case, this is the 
way he drew and painted, apparently following con- 
tinuous traditions for thousands of years in parts of 
the earth as remote from each other as the North Cape 
or Norway and the Cape of Good Hope.” 

The facsimiles to be shown in the exhibition have 
been painted or drawn directly from the actual cliff 
and cave pictures. Artists are taken on all Frobenius 
expeditions to do this work. Twelve expeditions 
headed by Professor Frobenius have been made to the 
centers of prehistoric art on the Scandinavian coast, 
to the caves of France and Northern Spain, the Como- 
nica Valley in the Italian Alps, and in Africa to the 
Libyan Desert, the Saraha-Atlas, the Fezzan, Southern 
Rhodesia and the Bushman caves of South Africa 


Photographs showing the actual rocks on which the 
prehistoric pictures were found and the surrounding 
terrain were hung on the Museum’s walls with the fac- 
similes themselves. The facsimiles reproduce exactly 
the colors and forms left by prehistoric men some ten 
or twenty thousand years ago. Most of the facsimiles 
shown in the exhibition are the size of the original 
rock pictures. Several of them are enormous, the 
largest 22 feet wide and 14 feet 9 inches high. One 
facsimile, too high for the Museum’s ceiling, extends 
out on the floor; another hangs two stories. 

When the exhibition closed in New York on May 30 
it started an extensive tour throughout the country. 

Frobenius was born in Berlin, June 29, 1873. When 
he was thirteen he had made up his mind that he was 
going to be an African explorer. By the time he was 
fifteen he had read all the scientific books on African 
exploration and anthropology and was, in addition, 
such an expert on the American Indian that he was 
able to point out all sorts of technical errors in the 
Leather Stocking Tales—a mark of scientific percep- 
tion in one so young, as even today the inaccurate 
characteristics of the noble red skin of Cooper’s Tales 
are popularly regarded abroad as authentically Ameri- 
ean Indian. At this same tender age Frobenius wrote 
a dissertation on the ethnographic significance of 
Marco Polo’s travels. 
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He was then apprenticed to an exporting firm in Bre- 
men where for two and one-half years he learned the 
export business by day and secretly at night pursued 
his anthropological studies. Before he was twenty he 
was able to get a minor appointment in the Bremen 
Museum and from that point on he went forward—not 
without difficulties at times on account of his extreme 
youth—in his chosen field of exploring, interpreting 
and evaluating ancient cultures, particularly in Africa. 

Today at the age of 64 he is constantly active, so 
busy that he sleeps only about three of the twenty- 
four hours a day. His boyhood ambition has been 
more than fulfilled. The Frobenius Collection in the 
Institute for the Study of the Morphology of Civiliza- 
tion, which he directs in Frankfort-on-Main, com- 
prises more than thirty-five hundred facsimiles of pre- 
historic rock paintings and engravings. He has writ- 
ten innumerable authoritative books on the prehistoric 
cultures of the world, particularly African, and de- 
livers many lectures on this and related subjects and 
answers correspondence on it from all over the world. 

Frobenius began his brilliant career by questioning 
the belief current in the nineteenth century that the 
cultures of prehistoric peoples perished with those 
peoples. This theory was held particularly in regard 
to the Old Stone Age culture. The academic scientists 
of the late 19th century believed that the early stone 
age culture died out when the ice receded northward. 
Frobenius believed that nothing so essentially alive 
could vanish completely. His theory was that descend- 
ants of that age and culture might have moved on to 
other very distant lands. Proceeding on this theory his 
life work eventually proved that the early stone age 
culture had moved on to Africa where evidence of it 
was discovered in widely separated areas through 
successive periods. 

Frobenius has behind him 40 years of research in- 
cluding many years spent in field work in the course 
of his twelve expeditions to Africa, which he has not 
only mapped out but headed personally. These ex- 
peditions some of them lasting two years, have taken 
him and his forces through remote unexplored terri- 
tories—many times almost inaccessible. 


Now at last he feels that he must turn his active 
work of exploration over to the younger men he has 
trained. He has just sent out, under his direction but 
no longer under his personal leadership, a new expedi- 
tion to the Moluccas in the Dutch East Indies. He will 
keep this expedition continually in the field moving 
on to new places and new lands. From time to time 
the individual members or the expedition will be sent 
back to the base in Frankfort to evaluate their dis- 
coveries while new members of the staff replace them 
in the field. There will be this constant interchange 
of exploration and research for each of the scientists, 
much as Frobenius has balanced the two activities in 
his own life. Frobenius firmly believes that one can- 
not become a real anthropologist through scholarship 
alone, but that actual field experience is also essential. 
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CAVE BEAR 


A facsimile of a rock engraving, 
Les Combarelles, Les Eyzies, Dor- 
dogne. From the Frobenius Collection 
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What has happened to drawing and painting in our 
high schools? Has something else taken its place, or 
is it no longer important? In our search for new things 
to teach, new methods to pursue, and new theories to 
experiment with I am afraid that we have overlooked 
the fact that after all the things we teach should have 
some resemblance to the name of the course in the cur- 
riculum. Do not misunderstand me. I am not plead- 
ing for a return to the old academic free-hand drawing 
class of fifty years ago. Art that is worth anything 
has always been creative. In teaching creative expres- 
sion we sometimes forget that it has its logical begin- 
ning in drawing and painting. The old masters or the 
modern artists have never failed to find it through this 
medium. 

There are thousands of art students in our colleges 
and art schools, and a majority of them have been in 
high school art classes. However, in the last year or 
so I have heard reports from art schools and colleges 
similar to the following which was made by a profes- 
sor in a university art department: “Why don’t more 
high schools teach students to draw? I should think 
that you teachers could find out who in your classes 
are planning to attend art schools and give them some 
good sound training in drawing and painting. If they 
could draw only moderately well when they get here 
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CREATIVE 


we could save them much time and advance them more 
quickly.” 

Well, why don’t we? The answer we meet so often 
is something to the effect that in the high school we 
are not interested in turning out artists but rather 
in giving a general appreciation, stimulating interest 
in a few talented students, and letting the art school 
or college worry about making artists out of them. In 
part, this may be a logical defense for we all know that 
it is impossible to turn out artists in high school, or for 
that matter, even in the art school. My argument is 
not that the high school should produce artists any 
more than that the history department should produce 
historians, or that the English and drama departments 
should produce novelists and actors, or the chemistry 
department, chemists. The case is simply this: that in 
too many high schools the art students are not pre- 
pared equally as well as the history, English or chem- 
istry students to continue with advanced training. 

Just a word about appreciation and training the stu- 
dent for a worthy use of leisure time. These should 
be two foremost aims in any progressive art depart- 
ment whether in high school or college. There is noth- 
ing wrong with these aims, but unfortunately, there is 
often something wrong with the subject matter used 
to attain these aims. Some craft problems are, to say 
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DRAWING AND 


the least, rather questionable, and there might arise 
serious doubts as to whether they prepare the student 
to enjoy leisure time out of school or whether the 
leisure time is not being provided in school by the se- 
lection of a useless craft. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that a student trained to express himself by paint- 
ing and drawing will not want for things to do in his 
leisure time, and the appreciation of his surroundings 
will not be limited to that which can be painted as a 
silhouette on glass. 

Many teachers seem almost afraid to insist upon a 
thorough training in free-hand drawing. Afraid pos- 
sibly that it is not quite modern enough. In fact, one 
teacher told me that she had discontinued cast draw- 
ing entirely because it was too old-fashioned. And yet 
today in any good art school a course in cast drawing 
is a prerequisite to life-drawing and portrait painting. 
Cast drawing, or any other form of drawing, is not in 
itself old-fashioned, but the method by which it is 
taught can be. Sometimes we are so anxious to crowd 
into the brief time allotted to art in the high school 
all the various activities, subjects, crafts, and the like, 
that we forget that the ability to draw and paint and 
to express oneself in this manner is the most satisfy- 
ing of art activities. It is also the fundamental func- 
tion that must be mastered before one can proceed in 
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PAINTING 


By REGINALD H. NEAL 


any field of art. When we consider this, we realize 
that drawing is important and cannot be started toe 
early in a student’s life. It should not be left in the 
secondary position into which it has fallen in many of 
our high schools. 

In analyzing this situation further, let us look at 
ourselves. Have we the ability as teachers of art to 
inspire our students, not alone by our factual knowl- 
edge, but by our own activity in the creative arts, 
thereby knowing the actual meaning of true creative 
expression? If not, how can we as teachers inspire a 
young student to grasp the full meaning of creative 
design? And by creative design I mean an understand- 
ing that goes deeper into life and art than does the 
clever manipulation of a square, circle and triangle. 

Grant Wood on one occasion expressed to me his 
ideas about what the qualifications of an art teacher 
should be. They included not only the ability to teach 
and the necessary background of training, but, more 
important, the ability to do original creative work and 
if possible to have had this work accepted in at least 
one important exhibition. Only in this way, he said, 
would we get artist-teachers competent as creative in- 
fluences in their own subject. 

Occasionally we find a competent teacher who is not 
able to perform. Is there anything to prevent us from 
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assuming that the ability to perform might make that 
teacher even better? The teacher who can perform pro- 
fessionally has the decided advantage of being able to 
inspire students to produce work that is worthy of their 
talent. By the teacher’s own practical experience in 
creative work there is automatically created a chal- 
lenge that will be recognized by the student and pos- 
sibly have more influence than any artificial interest- 
motivation scheme studied in a methods book. 


How many public school art teachers take an active 
part in the art activities of their community? How 
many of them produce work that is acceptable to the 
juries of our important exhibitions? In our own com- 
munity we have an art gallery, a group of active 
artists, and an annual exhibit by local artists, but many 
of our public school art teachers are conspicuously 
absent from these activities. They miss their opportu- 
nity to represent their art departments and themselves 
in the creative activities of the community. Is it any 
wonder that in most places our art departments make 
little impression upon the average citizen—so little in 
fact that when curtailment of expenses is necessary 
the art department seems the logical place to begin? 
In the eyes of many people it still remains a sort of 
extra-curricular subject. Strong creative activity on 
the part of the art teachers can do much to alter this 
situation. 


If the importance of art is not being sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the citizens of our communities, and if, 
as certain universities seem to think, we are not ade- 
quately training our students in the fundamental 
processes of creative drawing and painting as a means 
of self-expression and as an aid to advanced study, I 
am inclined to think that some of the difficulty could 
be overcome by developing in our schools the artist- 
teacher. Some of our colleges and universities are 
aware of this need of artist combined with teacher. 
Grant Wood, without any academic credits in peda- 
gogy, has been made a professor of art at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; John Steuart Curry returned last fall to 
the middle west to the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin. There are many others—Paul Sample and 
Vaclav Vytlacil at California Universities—Thomas 
Benton—and other competent younger artists not so 
well known, perhaps, but successful both as artists 
and teachers. However, until in our secondary schools 
we recognize, as higher institutions are doing, the im- 
portance of the artist-teacher, we cannot hope to meet 
our responsibility as teachers of creative art. 


This problem of producing more adequate training 
in drawing and painting may be dealt with in different 
ways in the various schools. In each school there are 
students with talent and a desire to continue with their 
study of art after graduation. Some preparation more 
efficient than the average should be provided for them. 

At Moline High School it seemed advisable to re- 
organize the classes, not only for the benefit of the 
talented student, but also for the benefit of that larger 
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group requiring a different approach. In this larger 
group of average students we more definitely pursue 
an integrated program of art for leisure, appreciation, 
and individual expression as it relates to the student. 
not interested in entering an art profession. 

A census was taken of all students in the art depart- 
ment to determine how many would be interested in an 
advanced class in drawing and painting as more defi- 


nite preparation for future study. There were about. 


twenty students who expressed interest in this type of 
class. At the beginning of the following semester we 
organized this group into what we call the Special Class. 
and any student interested in this type of work is 
eligible to enter after the completion of two semesters. 
of general art work. This class brings students, usu- 
ally scattered through various classes, together in a 
more homogeneous group. It gives them the opportu- 
nity to receive advanced training in drawing and paint- 
ing which we hope will eliminate such criticism as was 
mentioned earlier in this article. 


This advanced program in our case was a mural for 
the Moline High School Cafeteria. We did not jump 
into this project hurriedly. A year before the actual 
work of designing the mural was started the class was. 
given preparation in such subjects as figure drawing, 
composition, and oil painting. During this period of 
preparation the interest of the class was intense in 
anticipation of the larger task toward which it was 
working. Our aim was not to produce just another high 
school mural, but to give these students as nearly 
as possible a professional outlook upon art and art 
processes. With this in mind we decided to make a 
competition out of the project. We divided the class 
into three groups letting each group work out a series 
of sketches. Later these were to be passed upon by a 
jury comprised of our faculty, art students, and class 
officers. 

When the class was ready to plunge into the actual 
problems of designing a mural for a definite space, each 
group selected a subject, namely, foods, local history, 
or local industries, and proceeded under the direction 
of a student chairman to enter into a real competition. 
From this point on, most of the work was left to the 
members of the three groups, who met each day around 
tables or desks in different parts of the art room to 
discuss their problems. There were trips to be made 
to various industries, reference material to be gath- 
ered, a definite style suitable to members of the par- 
ticular group to be selected, and many other interesting 
problems to be worked out independently. 


After many weeks of hard work the groups pre- 
sented their final sketches for the approval of the jury. 
A vote by ballot was taken and the group represented 
by sketches on the local history of the community won 
the competition by a large majority. A reproduction 
of the finished mural which is eight by twenty-one feet 
accompanies this article. The whole class then worked 
on stretching canvas, enlarging the chosen sketch, mix- 
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ing the oil paint, and executing the mural. 

Now that the mural is finished I believe we did ac- 
complish more than just the decoration of a wall. We 
have demonstrated in our community what our modern 
youth can produce in a creative way. For the students 
who undertook the project it was an experience that 
they will not soon forget. They acquired, in addition 
to the practical creative experience, an appreciation 
and an understanding of what it means to do creative 
thinking in competition with other students. 

Creative thinking should be encouraged in all sub- 
jects, but we as art teachers have a field that is par- 
ticularly well adapted to it. A full realization of the 
importance of a creative approach to the old subjects 
of drawing and painting cannot fail to bring renewed 
satisfaction and encouragement to every teacher. 


MEASURING INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


continued from page 1/8 


adjunct to his business if given the proper encourage- 
ment and cooperation. A manufacturer is not imbued 
with altruistic spirit or propelled by esthetic motiva- 
tions when he seeks a designer’s counsel. He is better 
than partially convinced that the restyling of his prod- 
ucts will mean more business. The designer, because 
his finger tips touch the pulsations of the various fac- 
tors involved, must be able to tell him the yes’s and 
no’s of the problem for which his counsel is being 
sought. The code of ethics, which the true designer 
follows, should guide him in his dealings with buyers. 

A bright example of the art of the industrial de- 
signer is the automotive industry. It is completely de- 
sign and style conscious. The rewards to this industry 
have been tremendous. Each year new models are 
placed in the annual automobile shows all over the 
country. Each year sees increased sales. 

Since time out of mind women have been true con- 
verts to smart designing and styling. Each year, each 
season, sees new creations. Is it any wonder that the 
apparel industry is one of the greatest and wealthiest 
in the world? The American renaissance in style has 
made American women the best dressed, the biggest 
spenders for clothes. In this industry, as well as in 
the automotive, fashion obsolescence has been respon- 
sible for changes and new trends in design and style. 
Both are highly competitive in their various price- 
classes. Yet, they both report huge yearly profits. The 
materials and workmanship per price class per manu- 
facturer is about the same. Therefore, style has be- 
come the common denominator. 

The future holds tremendous possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for industrial design. The reputations of com- 
panies can be made or broken by its results. It now 
has attained its majority. Not so many years ago it 
was a mere infant. It is well on its way to mature wis- 
dom. It has made better, more beautiful, more utili- 
tarian merchandise, with increased profits in the wake. 
It has run the gamut of little and big things in indus- 
try. The ten ounce lipsticks and the twenty ton loco- 
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motives have felt the sure hand of the designer. In- 
dustrial design already has passed into the status of 
big business. It is out of its coma for good. To the 
expert and successful designer, it has paid large mone- 
tary rewards as well as enhancing personal reputations. 
The future holds even greater rewards. 

Modern industrial design dares to tackle anything. 
It is not too much a visionary mirage to expect cities 
of the near future to be redesigned by its experts. The 
gigantic and colossal World’s Fair being sponsored by 
New York City in 1939 will to a great extent be the 
handiwork of industrial designers. They will portray 
many of the scenes that will be common in the future 
years. Within the confines of industrial design there 
is no room for verboseness, redundancy or stiltedness. 

Modern industrial design is not a passing fad. It is 
honest art. It is evolved out of the atrocities of the 
past and the good taste of practical artists of today 
who can vision the status of tomorrow in the scheme 
of things. The era of “rugged quality” and “efficient 
function” is gone. The day is not far off when planned 
designing will be as much a part of the national indus- 
trial picture as the “untouchables” of the early years 
of this century are an accepted part of the social whirl 
of today. Did women smoke in public or stand at the 
bar with men—accoutered in smart fashion that in- 
cludes bobbed hair, red lips with finger nails to match— 
nonchalant, carefree and paying for their own drinks 
in 1900? In 1937 it is an ordinary incident! So with 
industrial designing! It is out of its swaddling clothes 
of experimentation. It is full grown and a reality. It 
is something which no wide-awake manufacturing ex- 
ecutive can afford to pass by or ignore. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, APPEARANCE, 
STYLE, EYE-APPEAL—are living influences in the 
salability of merchandise. They are the keys that open 
the doors to sales. 


DESIGN IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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fects to be achieved in certain lights, are far superior 
to the same subject considered at another hour. This, 
at least, is the thesis of certain groups of contemporary 
photographers. 

The delicate lace-like design shown here is a scien- 
tific photograph of a diatom, by Albin-Guillot, photo- 
gravure taken from “Micrographia Decorative,” Paris, 
1931. Such an involved and complex subject as this 
contrasts strangely with the equally difficult strobo- 
scopic photograph by Edgerton, Germeshausen, Grier, 
of a drop of milk splashing into a saucer of milk, done 
with an exposure of about 1/100,000 of a second, just 
as both are far removed from the old-time portrait. 

This tremendous exhibition of the work of the cam- 
era in the past one hundred years is an impressive col- 
lection, and one which points strongly to the fact that 
fine modern design has thoroughly penetrated this field 
in which there are such vast possibilities for future 


development. 
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Establishing action with lines. 


Due to circumstances beyond our control we have 
not been able to print the type of article intended for 
this month’s issue of DESIGN. However, it is our in- 
tention to use the material submitted by our readers in 
the same type of article for our September issue. In 
our opinion this will enable those sending in cartoons 
to spend more time “at the board,”’ which should be to 
our mutual advantage. In the meantime we are re- 
printing excerpts from all preceding articles on the Art 
In Caricature and Cartooning. 

We have tried to keep in mind when writing these 
articles that the inspirational angle of cartooning is as 
important as the constructional angle. 

The history of cartooning and the history of indi- 
vidual man seeking freedom in government are anala- 
gous. The cartoonists of the past have played impor- 
tant parts in the political and moral development of the 
people. From the savagery of Daumier to the present- 
day mild humor of Talbot, (Saturday Evening Post) 
the cartoonist’s purpose has been the same. Daumier 
used his brushes like a sabre and slashed away at his 
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THE ART IN CARICA 


political enemies as if in actual combat, while Talbot, 
who is not so vigorous but whose blows are equally as 
killing, takes pot shots at his adversaries from behind 
an ambuscade of humor. Each in his time is pioneering 
the cause of the people. 

Cartooning is a branch of art in which sentiment, 
politics, and morals, which I believe have no place in 
aesthetics, can be put into picture form and can do the 
greatest good. To be a good cartoonist one doesn’t have 
to be a brilliant draftsman—some of our best-loved 
and most widely-known cartoonists were weak on that 
very point. The most important factor in the develop- 
ment of a good cartoonist is a willingness to work, plus 
an understanding of human nature and how it func- 
tions. The great cartoonists of tomorrow are the boys 
and girls of today. 

Now a few words about the reprints we have com- 
piled from our preceding publications. These are pub- 
lished with the thought that those who have recently 
subscribed and asked for reprints of the first few pub- 
lications of Art in Caricature and Cartooning but could 
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CARTOONING 


By JAMIE MATCHET 


AND 


not get them, might see in general the essence of what 
has gone before. For those who have been with us 
throughout the series this may serve as a rather re- 
freshing review. 

Reprinted above is a chart showing the progressive 
way to construct a head from the profile by first draw- 
ing a circle and adding the eye, nose, eyebrows, ex- 
pression, ears, and finally the hair and finish. On the 
opposite page is a similar chart showing full-face con- 
structions. 

When making your drawings, keep in mind the prin- 
ciples shown in the above-mentioned charts. I have 
stressed the importance of expression before, but I 
should like to have you bear in mind that expression is 
the life’s blood of caricature. We have reprinted below 
the most common expressions, such as laughter, sor- 
row, joy, stupidity, etc., which are the basic expres- 
sions of our fellow men. In the upper left and right 
hand corners of the same pages we reprint cuts show- 
ing the “blocking in” process for construction of fig- 
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FOR JUNE 


ures and effective composition. Always remember that 
the smart cartoonist takes advantage of every trick in 
the trade. By this I mean that the easiest way is usda- 
ally the best way. Do not forget that artists cannot do 
their best work without the proper equipment. One 
should have on hand an adequate supply of paper, pen- 
cils, brushes, ink, etc. An inexpensive drawing board 
and T-square are also indispensible. 

As a last word I should like to say this: cartoonists 
are not made in six lessons or even in twenty-five, and 
it has not been our aim that these articles should take 
the form of actual cartooning lessons, but rather we 
hoped they might serve more or less as an appetizer 
to encourage those who might be inclined toward such 
a career, enabling them to judge for themselves 
whether or not this is a line they should like to follow. 

If you are really interested in learning how to become 
a cartoonist and all of the fundamentals, write to me 
in care of DESIG). and I shall be glad to forward you 
particulars about schools. 
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MARKETING YOUR DESIGN ABILITY 


Mon Ami: 

I know you will be interested in the designs reprinted 
on the opposite page. They are examples of some of 
the outstanding work sent in for our first problem. 
There are several more which we should like to have 
included, but due to the fact that the designs were re- 
ceived rather late we were unable to notify the senders 
in time for them to furnish photographs to make the 
deadline for this issue. 


I think that almost everyone has filled the specifica- 
tions required in these problems very nicely. Whether 
or not we are able to dispose of the designs for them 
will, of course, remain entirely up to the manufacturer. 
But all in all we have received a good looking lot and 
we feel that the outcome will be very much to the con- 
tributors’ advantage. We have received quite a few of 
the oilcloth designs and we are of the opinion that they 
show even greater promise than those submitted in the 
first problem. This is working out very much as we 
anticipated and we believe that the designs submitted 
for each additional problem will become more market- 
able, as the designers become familiar with the specifi- 
cations of market, production, tradition, cost, and so 
forth. 


This month’s problem was to have been one in which 
the designs were to apply to cast iron objects such as 
door stops, book ends, and lamp bases. But because last 
month’s problem (which is for the Hallwood Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio) is quite a big order, we feel that you 
should spend additional time working on it and then 
perhaps rest until fall before starting the “cast iron” 
problem, which will be presented in our September 
issue. In the meantime you should be thinking along 
these particular lines. 


We have mentioned before that neatness is a minor 
virtue in fine art but assumes much greater importance 
in commercial art. Make it a point to make your draw- 
ings as neat as possible. Take advantage of all your 
tools, such as compass, ruler, inking pen, etc. Do not 
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get lax on the mounting of your drawings because we 
can see from those we have already received that there 
is a tendency to do this. Our plans for this summer are 
to line up many different manufacturers to whom we 
are going to submit the results of our design problems. 
We hope to be able to include more than one problem in 
each issue, ranging from cartoon designs for candy 
boxes to glass decorations. This program is designed to 
broaden the experience of the individual by making him 


familiar with the media, technics, and processes of the 
various industries. 

If, during the summer months, you should receive a 
commission to design a product about which you have 
specific questions, We will be in a position to answer 
them, even though we expect to be away a short time 
for a vacation. 

In closing may we say that we hope you have en- 
joyed working the problems set forth in DESIGN as 
much as we have enjoyed receiving them for criticism 
and possible marketing. We know that one cannot help 
showing some progress through making specific de- 
signs for different industries. And so, until September, 
may we wish you the best of luck in all your future 
undertakings, and a pleasant vacation. 

Cheerio, 
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A CHANGING PHILOSOPHY 


continued from page 4 


Gathering an unbounded, driving force, this free ex- 
pression movement surged over our country, sweeping 
aside organization, submitting all reason to the pupil’s 
spontaneous expression. So radical did this movement 
become, so twisted and distorted did the original 
thought grow, that the child was given complete reign, 
with guidance a forgotten precaution. However, as 
educators began to realize the consequences of never 
telling the child anything, of allowing him to proceed 
entirely unguided, the teacher’s responsibility to in- 
spire, to motivate, and to contribute became apparent, 
and the pendulum began to swing back to a more 
normal, controlled situation. Before 1926, attention 
was being called to the necessity of stimulating chil- 
dren to think, of guiding and widening their interests, 
of correlating art with other activities, and of chart- 
ing a flexible but desirable course of development. 


The views expressed by educators at the National 
Education Convention, which met at Dallas, Texas, in 
1927, are indicative of the direction in which art was 
progressing: Art must meet the needs of all pupils; it 


must be a useful study fittingly called “Art for Life;”’ 
it must foster the creative ability of students and the 
enjoyment of expression. 

Steadily a more unified philosophy of art education 
has been forming and today we are approaching a 
unified conception molded by one predominating aim, 
the individual and natural growth of pupils. Not only 
is growth in creative expression and the control of 
art desired, but growth, for all pupils, in physical, 
emotional, mental, and social powers is demanded. 
Original endeavors of expression are based on the 
pupil’s self-directed activity or his activity governed 
by the control of the group. This does not mean that 
the teacher has no influence; the ideal setup bases 
creative effort on pupil-teacher planning and guidance 
with a worthy outcome in view, in order that construc- 
tive progress will be made. 

Art has most assuredly become a definite part of the 
educational thought of today; it has become an in- 
tegral part of the school curriculum, fostering a finer 
adaptation of the pupil to his environment. 

It has been shown that each thought of the past has 
helped to shape our present concept of art education. 
Who knows the ending of this ever-developing philos- 
ophy? Perhaps one hundred and sixteen years from 
now a better philosophy will have completely replaced 
the present “‘progressive ideas.” If that be so, may 
we hope that someone will stop for a moment and 
give credit for a sincere attempt to shape a course of 
action which appears to meet the demands of 1937? 
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CORRECTION 


In the May issue of DESIGN, the illustration in the 
upper left hand corner of page 27 was erroneously 
credited to pupils of Rachel Lloyd Skinner, Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These four alumi- 
num dishes were hand formed and etched by Mrs. 
James W. Papez of Ithaca, New York, and should have 
been so captioned. The two plates illustrated on page 3 
of the Art in the Making supplement for that month 
were also executed by Mrs. Papez, who is a member of 
an adult class in metal at Ithaca High School. We ex- 
press our sincere regrets at this error. 


SEQUENCES OF CHILDREN'S ART 


An article entitled “Chaos as a Method,” by Profes- 
sor Helmut Hungerland in the May issue, has created 
much interest. Because of his background as an artist, 
a professor interested in progressive education, and 
experience supervising art education in Germany, he 
is vitally concerned with creative art ability in the in- 
dividual. It is necessary, he believes, to collect as many 
sequences of development in the children’s drawings 
and paintings as possible in order to do the most for 
them. He will be glad, through the co-operation of 
DESIGN, to answer questions and assist art teachers 
in making such sequences as were suggested in his 
article. 

Since his recent arrival in America he is a professor 
of art at Stephen’s College, Columbia Missouri, rather 
than State Teachers’ College as was_ erroneously 
printed. 


SECOND ANNUAL PUPPETRY CONFERENCE 


The Annual Puppetry Festival and Conference for 
1937 is to be held at Cincinnati, June 28 through July 1. 
It has been arranged by Martin and Olga Stevens, who 
cordially invite you to participate. 

This festival, the second of its kind to be held in 
America, with an attendance from all over the United 
States and Canada, enables amateur and professional 
puppet workers, and all those interested in puppetry, to 
become acquainted with each other and with the best 
in every phase of the field of puppetry today. 

An exhibit of the finest and most recent works in 
America Puppetry will be held. This will include, be- 
sides puppets, sketches and models in stage decor, the 
most recent developments in puppet stage lighting, a 
complete puppet stage of the most practicable design, 
rare and exotic puppets from all over the world, and 
difficult animal puppets in the process of construction. 
An exhibit of books on puppetry may be seen at the 
Main Public Library. 

A feature of the ’37 Festival will be the Puppet 
Clinic, held for an hour every day, presided over by a 
professonal puppeteer, to which you may bring your 
puppets for diagnosis, suggestions, help. 
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APPRECIATION A’ COPY 


@ From the earliest records of the cave man, when man painted and en- 
graved pictures on the walls of his caves, down to the streamline trains of 
today, art has been involved with the life of mankind. Naturally, all wide- 
awake people want to understand art in life as it is now, as well as in the past. 
It has always been one of the enrichments, one of the truest recreations, both 
for those who produce it and those who love and appreciate it. Few persons 
today can become great artists but all can have some experience with ex- 
pressing ideas with art materials. 


@ Art appreciation means not only an understanding, but understanding 
with feeling. It is like love. Many persons understand all the rules and facts, 
all the classifications of art, but miss full enjoyment. This may be due to lack 
of experience with materials. A knowledge of art along with experience with 
some art materials, is the best way to arrive at the best appreciation. 


i @ Let us summarize some of the general ideas to be derived from the varied 
: experiences with materials and ideas presented in this series of art exper- 
| iences. The points to be emphasized here are really those which should ac- 
company or follow many direct experiences with art, rather than precede. 


@ It has often been said that art is a creative process, not imitative. It is. 
a way of saying what is in one's mind. It puts one's feelings and ideas into 
some material form. It projects one's emotions through creating something, 
and this thing created follows certain principles, but these principles can not 


ciples of art is to get them through experience by really becoming acquainted 
with materials and what they can do toward giving form to our ideas. 


@ For convenience we shall speak of the person who puts his ideas into 
some material form so that others may derive pleasure from it as an artist. 


: In order to be an artist one must have imagination and feeling and must un- 
’ derstand materials well enough to make them do what he wants. An artist's 
) way of handling his material is called his technic. Technic refers to the way 


artists work. This is not as important as the ideas and feeling expressed. 
Technic should develop as the artist grows in his ability to express important 


| things. A technic with no imagination is useless. In one sense art is a lan- 
J guage which is far more effective than the spoken word or the written word. 
0 The artist must have something to say, and those who see his work will get 


t the greatest satisfaction by keeping their minds ready to understand what 
the artist says. 


: @ So the most important thing about art appreciation is the ability to look 
i at a work of art with an open mind, to take in what the artist was trying to 
do, what he said, what the work of art means. It is misleading to think of 
whether it is correct, whether it is true to nature. To enjoy any work of arf, 
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whether it is a drawing, a painting, a piece of sculpture, a print, a clay jar, 
a textile, or a piece of jewelry, the one looking on should be ready to receive 
the idea uppermost in the artist's mind. And then the enjoyment of seeing 
how he allowed the material to help him put his Idea into form will follow, 
It will be interesting to notice how the best artists have selected the most 
suitable material to express their ideas, that usually no other medium could 
have been used. Many artists say they let their material tell them what to 
do, meaning that they are on good terms with it. 


@ Materials are often used badly and made to do things which violate their 
best qualities. Each material has some outstanding qualities which should be 
enjoyed and which the artist will use to help his imagination. For example, 
pencils make fine lines, brushes make a different kind of free-flowing line, so 
it is difficult to make a brush act like a pencil. Clay is soft, plastic, and can 
be modeled into many forms. It is wrong to make it resemble wood or 
metal. Wood, on the other hand, has a certain texture and grain which other 
materials do not have. It seems dishonest and wrong to treat it in such a 
way that these good qualities are lost. 


@ Leather is soft, rather elastic, and does not do well when cut with an open- 
work design, while sheet metal lends itself to that type of design very well. 
And so we might mention a long list of the qualities of all the different art 
materials. Each of the art materials which have come down to us through 
the ages has played an important part in the life of our race and has many 
very excellent qualities. These the artistt learns to use and present to advan- 
tage in what he does. There are limitations too, which he must know. It is 
impossible to list them here. Many of their qualities can not be expressed 
in words. 


@ Honesty is one of the principles of art. So no real art is possible without 
this attitude toward all materials. Tricks ,stunts, and violation of the truth 
in regard to materials do not usually make for fine results. 


@ There are many new materials, tools, and mediums and many of them seem 
good and should be studied. The camera and air brush have come to stay. 
However, many are merely novelties and are less important. Many common 
materials like wood and clay are still among our most valuable art materials. 


@ During the past sixty years the world has gradually come under the in- 
fluence of the machine. Most of the things we use are machine-made and 
for some time the machine was considered the enemy of man. Artists hated it. 
But in recent times it has been found that artistic objects can be made by 
machinery if an artist designs and makes the machine produce honest, well- 
designed objects, even though in quantity. 


@ The materials of art are the materials of life and the rules of art are the 
rules of life. We are not always pretty or beautiful. The artist is interested 
in bringing things together harmoniously. Sometimes this is called unity. 
Then there is a long list of principles that are obvious, such as balance, 
rhythm, opposition—but these words sometimes are meaningless, often mis- 
leading when not associated with real creative experiences with materials. 


INDIAN BASKETS 


A good example of art in which the creative imagination of the artist was 
given expression in materials. Note how the design combines the idea of the Hi 
the artist, the materials, the construction, the decoration, and the use to which fim 
ted | the article is to be put. 
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POINTS IN APPRECIATION 


@ |. A work of art obviously is not a work of nature. One is the work of 
man; the other is the work of God. They are entirely different things and 
should be enjoyed as such. There is little value in imitating nature, as a cam- 
era takes a snapshot, although nature is the teacher of the artist and may 
be studied to advantage. So a bird woven in a textile does not need to look 
like a bird in nature. 


@ 2. The subject matter of art comes from life and should be easy to un- 


derstand by the majority of people who are open minded toward such things. 
Because life is not always pretty and sweet, but often tragic, we cannot ex- 
pect all art to be pretty. Very often it is more apt to be described as in- 
teresting or satisfying. The artist has a feeling and knowledge of what 
things from life can be put into art form. 


@ 3. Each material, whether paint, paper, clay, wood, textiles, or metal, has 
certain possibilities and certain limitations. The artist never struggles against 
his materials, but works hard with them. In other words, the ideas and feelings 
of the artist pass into the material. The good artist is always honest in the 
use of materials, and never works to show off his ability or technic. 


@ 4. The materials of art are those materials to be found in everyday life. 


Some of the best materials, such as wood, have played an important part in 
the life of man from prehistoric times to the present. Each material and 
medium has its own characteristics which must be observed. Each material 
calls for a certain type of design. 


@ 5. The plan the artist uses for his work must take into consideration the 


feeling he wishes to produce, the materials, the decoration, the medium, 
and such things as where it is to be placed, and so forth. This is all in the 


design. 


@ 6. Sentimentality, human interest stories about a picture, fault-finding, 


classifying, help very little, and sometimes prevent understanding art. 


@ 7. For fullest enjoyment and appreciation some experience with art ma- 


terials along with a knowledge of the nature of art is necessary. 


@ 8. In approaching a work of art it will help if we ask ourselves the follow- 


ing questions: 


What did the artist aim to do? 


. Did he succeed in accomplishing what he planned? 


Cc. 


How did he accomplish this? 
What was his plan or design? 


How did he use the materials in 


his design? 
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“Original screen stories must be favored by the studios 
if the screen hopes for future advancement. 

“The film industry has lived long enough on the brains 
and works of other creative artists and institu- 
tions. 

“Film producers should cease being literary ghouls and 
talent parasites!” 

This is the ringing message and challenge sounded 
by Tamar Lane, prominent film executive, author, and 
editor, in an address before the Screen Writers’ 
League in Hollywood, as he launched forth on a new 
crusade in behalf of the screen writer and the cinema 
as an individual creative art. Mr. Lane believes that 
the future film trends will force a big demand for 
original screen stories. He has a wide reputation for 
accurate forecasts. 

“Tt would be absurd, of course to contend that all 
adaptions of stage plays, novels, and other outside 
material should be eliminated from the screen, for 
there will always be a definite need and a place for a 
certain percentage of classics and noteworthy new 
works from other fields,’ declared Mr. Lane, whose 
recently published book, The New Technique of Screen 
Writing, has won international acclaim among mem- 
bers of the writing fraternity, “but certainly the 
cinema is now old enough, and has progressed far 
enough, to be giving more consideration to original 
stories written expressly for the screen. This it is 
not doing. 

“It is true that some progress has been made of late 
in regard to original stories, and that certain of the 
more advanced producers, such as Darryl Zanuck, 
B. P. Schulberg, Charles R. Rogers, Walter Wanger 
and a few others are turning their attention in this 
direction. Also, the Hays Office is to be commended 
for its encouragement of screen literature. But the 
majority of producers still seem to be hypnotized or 
obsessed with the idea that good material can be de- 
rived only from other fields. The original screen 
story is being treated like a step-child. 

“It is time the cinema began to create its own 
literature, instead of—like a huge buzzard—hovering 
constantly in mid-air waiting to swoop down and 
gobble up material in other fields.” 

This is not Mr. Lane’s first cinema campaign. [Tor 
many years he has been a leading figure in the crusade 
to secure greater recognition for both the screen writer 
and the original story. As far back as 1925 Hollywood 


WRITERS’ 
BETTER 


LEAGUE 
SCENARIOS 


awoke one morning to find large 24-sheet billboards 
on its main boulevard, emblazoning forth the message 
and forecast “The Day of the Screen Writer Is Com- 
ing!” Mr. Lane paid for the billboards out of his own 
pocket. It was all part of an early drive to win more 
respect for writers, who were regarded as of minor 
importance at that time. 

‘Suppose the other arts were to pursue the same 
policy practiced by the cinema,” said Mr. Lane. “What 
if the stage, for instance, never essayed original plays 
of its own, but depended upon novels and other fiction 
that could be adapted to the footlights? Or, suppose 
novelists refrained from writing original works, and 
preferred to adapt all their stories from stage plays? 
How far would either of these two institutions advance 
aS individual arts? Yet, this is largely the policy 
being flaunted by the cinema. And many of our pro- 
ducers still wonder why some observers are slow to 
accept the cinema as a creative art. 

“The film industry has lived long enough on the 
brains and works of other artists and institutions. 
Film producers should cease being literary ghouls and 
talent parasites. Original stories must be favored and 
encouraged if the screen hopes for much further ad- 
vancement. 

“And I do not mean this to apply only to what might 
be termed art, or artistic film subjects. I firmly be- 
lieve that original screen stories of strong popular 
entertainment value and box office appeal can be 
turned out, stories that in the majority of cases will 
be superior to most of the material now ‘being pur- 
chased from other fields, if producers will only take 
more initiative in this direction. 

“The original screen story is today handicapped by 
two important conditions. These are: 

1. The studios have not yet raised the quota of 
original story purchased to a point calculated to get 
best results. 

2. Even when a studio does buy an original story, 
it is seldom treated with the same importance, or given 
the same production outlay, powerful box office stars, 
or heavy exploitation that is accorded to many adapted 
novels and plays. Originals are therefore usually not 
given the same chance for success. 

“About the eventual recognition and demand for 
the original story I have no doubts. It will begin to 
come into its own in the very near future. What I 
am trying to do is to speed that day along.” 
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é TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
| 1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
REGISTER NOW 
Pronounced by all competent to judge, the 
foremost school of its kind. Full or optional 
courses for beginners or advanced students, 
in all phases of Costume Design, Illustra- 
tion, Sketching, Styling, Forecasting, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Stage, Screen, Textile 
Design, Interior Decoration, Fashion Jour- 
| nalism, Life Class. Day and Eve. The Trap- 
; hagen School of Fashion operates under an Absolute 
Charter granted by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of N. Y. Teachers acquire pro- 
fessional methods for classroom or personal needs. 
Alertness Credits. Studio Sales Dept. disposes of our 
students’ work. Every member of advanced classes 
often placed by our free Placement Bureau. Inspec- 


3 tion invited. Send for Cir. 10, or phone Co. 5-2077. MR. ANDREW PERRY AT WORK IN HIS POTTERY 

5: The Traphagen School for over ten years won high- ‘ 

| est honors in every competition it has entered. P 
Not the Most Expensive But the Best WHAT PRICE CERAMICS? F 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


Our earliest historians have written most profusely 

THUR SUMMER SCHOOL | of the wondrous accomplishments achieved by the . 
Of MODERN ART potters of their times. Poets, too, have extolled the 

Not a po “2 school magic of the potter’s wheel and the fascination experi- . 

enced in witnessing a “ceramic gem” being evolved ‘ 

GLOUCESTER MASS before their eyes. 

os And so it goes—from the most ancient period up to 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL and including our own times, there has been an ever 
Twenty-fourth Year July 5-August 13 increasing fascination in the potter’s craft. There is 
@ COURSES IN CERAMIC ART. Theory of Glazed Clays, Shaping, no need to enlarge upon this situation since it is so 
of Ceramics. Fifteen Potters 417 known and freely admitted. School children, 
@ COURSES in Weaving, Metal-work, Jewelry, and Woodworking. artists, craftsmen, in fact, people in all walks of life 
@ LIBERAL ARTS COURSES Empahsizing Education and the Sci- and of all ages, have an insatiable desire to create 
ences. something from “a piece of mud.” Most of us were 
For Catalog address W. A. TITSWORTH, Director, ALFRED, N. Y. created with that desire instilled in us; a desire which, 

unfortunately, we are not always permitted to satisfy. " 


WE E h te, Ful ly Accredi ted The reasons of these disappointments are many. Pp 
pe 


However, the greatest stumbling block is generally an 


JUNE 28 TO SUMMER SCHOOL economic one and it is about this that we wish to 


All G ul ST 6 Fine Art . Industrial Art. Coursesfor speak. We may be able to open the way for a greater hi 

Teachers . Advertising Art .Sculprure vealization of these dreams—to create our ‘“Master- 

Crafts . Courses offered at Saugatuck, piece” nature's own 

Michigan, Summer School of Painting om, in large to lack of information, or V 

a misunderstanding of the available facts, most of us be 

have the erroneous impression that pottery making as 
R ' The Art Institute of Chicago a home, studio, or classroom craft is financially im- 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St . . . Chicago, Ill. ossible. This is far from true, especially if one com- si 

pares it with jewelry making, wood work or any other po 

N ~ i allied craft. ou 
Of course, we will admit, that to buy ceramic equip- 

, ment fit for pottery production on a commercial basis, po 

would be most discouraging to the individual potter inj 

eff 


CHICAGO 
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But, if we make judicious investiga- 
tions we will discover that much of the essential equip- 
ment for a “pot shop” may be purchased at a surpris- 


or institution. 


ingly reasonable cost. As an aid in this work there is 
now being offered a “Ceramic Service” which is de- 
signed to aid one in planning a pottery, in buying 
equipment and supplies and in determining their cost, 
as well as in acquiring expert advice for putting the 
pottery into actual operation. 

To avoid any further generalities let us take an 
actual set-up, one which will include only absolute 
essentials and still be so organized as to be complete 
and ready to produce finished pottery. 

The following facts and figures are not a matter of 
supposition since they have been taken from our own 
experience and records at our pottery where all the 
materials listed have been tried, tested and found to 
oe most serviceable and satisfactory even after four 
years under productional abuse. 

The following list covers only the absolute essentials 
for class room work, as above stated, and includes raw 
materials under one general heading : 


Kiln gas ..................--.... $50.00 to $150.00 
Potter’s Wheel ............ 50.00 to 75.00 
20.00 to 65.00 
Bench Whirler ............ 4.00 to 10.00 
10.00 to 75.00 
Screens 10.00 to 30.00 
Raw Materials ............ 31.00 to 50.00 

$175.00 to $455.00 


These prices do not include refinements such as glaze 
spraying equipment, bins for raw material storage, 
plaster and plaster table, etc., but as _ previously 
pointed out do represent a workable layout. 

As the totals indicate, the initial cost is not as pro- 
hibitive as we have been all too ready to believe in the 
past. This is not altogether a new situation but is 
one of which most of us have never been aware. The 
two totals indicate the approximate range which might 
be expected due to environment and individual require- 
ments. 

The figures have been carefully compiled and are 
substantiated, not by theory alone, but by the actual 
pottery equipment which is even now in operation in 
our own shop. What further proof is necessary? 

In closing, we might add that it is well, wherever 
possible, to employ expert advice upon the actual plac- 
ing and installation of equipment to insure maximum 


efficiency. 
ANDREW PERENY 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Orv of America's oldest and most distinguished art schools offers 
professional training in drawing, painting and design. Day and 
evening classes. Special Saturday classes for children and adults. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students have 
free access to adjoining Art Museum with important collections and 
library. For information and catalogs address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy, 


Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 


Summer Classes, New Canaan, Conn. 
MAUD M. MASON 
DESIGN PAINTING SCULPTURE 
SPECIAL COURSES IN CERAMICS IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
ABLE ASSISTANTS 
JUNE TO OCTOBER 
NEW YORK CLASSES, 36 GRAMERCY PARK 
OCTOBER TO MAY 


EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER COURSES Start July 6th 


TWO-WEEK ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 6th. 


TWO-WEEK HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 19th. 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Commercial Art, Illustration, Fashions. 
Special Saturday Morning Methods Course for Teachers Until June 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, President HUGH NEWMAN, Managing Director 
18 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


ART IN THE MAKING 


COMPLETE 1936-1937 SERIES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


| each, complete series 
50 each, @ 2c per copy 
100 each, @ Ic per copy 


THE SERIES FOR 1936-1937 INCLUDES PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 
LETTERING, LINE DRAWING, PAINTING, PUPPETRY, 
MODELING, TEXTILES, BLOCK PRINTING, METAL 
CRAFT, AND ART APPRECIATION. 


THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED, SO SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW. 
DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 South Third St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE NEW STUDIOS 
OF 
THE FRANCES HARRINGTON 


PROFESSIONAL 


SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


are now located at 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STATE REGISTERED 


Send for complete information in 
beautifully illustrated catalog D. 


Second Paris Exhibition of 
our Students’ Work 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN. IX 
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ART EDUCATION 
COLOR PRINTS 


inexpensive 
good color 
educational 
well selected 
many schools 
of painting 


FOR @ @ @ 


ELEMENTARY HIGH 
ART SCHOOL WORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ART APPRECIATION 


FINE ART FOR ONE CENT 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 SOUTH THIRD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SEND FOR OUR LIST OF ART EDUCATION SOURCE MATERIAL 


WORLD'S FAIR 

The New York World’s Fair will present a clear, 
unified and comprehensive picture of the epochal 
achievements of a century and a half of modern civili- 
zation in the fields of art and literature, of science and 
industry, of government and the social services. By 
giving a clear and orderly interpretation of our own 
age, the Fair will project the average man into the 
World of Tomorrow. It will exhibit the most promis- 
ing developments of ideas, products, services and 
social factors of the present day in such a fashion that 
the visitors may, in the midst of a rich and colorful 
festival, gain a vision of what he might attain for him- 
self and for his community by intelligent, cooperative 
planning toward the better life of the future; and it 
will emphasize the vital interdependence of communi- 
ties, peoples and nations, 

Because the things men see with their own eyes and 
hear with their own ears impress them more than 
things learned at second hand, fairs have been of deep 
and compelling interest almost since the dawn of civili- 
zation. Past world’s fairs have proved more than just 
trade and business expositions; they have been tre- 
mendously effective instruments for economic advance- 
ment, for education and for social betterment. And 
the New York World’s Fair promises to make its sig- 
nificant contribution. The benefits the Fair promises 
include: 


1. In business: One billion dollars of increased 
trade, stimulating industry on a nation-wide basis; 
improved trade conditions and increased employment; 
stimulation of interest in new products; a better work- 
ing relationship with government; improvement in the 
relations of capital and labor, and better understand- 
ing between producer and consumer. 


2. In government: Improved international rela- 
tions; a more alert and understanding electorate, a 
clear knowledge of the problems and benefits of gov- 
ernment to the citizens. 


3. In art and science: More extensive understand- 
ing of the extraordinary contributions of art and 
science to daily activities and the way in which they 
permeate all living. 


4. In agriculture and industry: A great knowledge 
and understanding of the interdependence of the farm 
and the factory, of mural and urban groups, and the 
need of a continuing mutual prosperity for a balanced 
national economy and a well-rounded civilization. 

5. In the advancement of civilizations: In every 
zone, every plan, the visitor will find evidence of that 
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concept and that theme—the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, “The Building of the World of Tomorrow.” At 
the heart of the Fair a spectacuiar and imposing build- 
ing, the theme center will give meaning and direction 
to the whole, for, by means of a comprehensive pano- 
rama, it will tell a clear and simple story of the funda- 
mental interdependence of all peoples. Radiating from 
this theme center will be areas devoted to the interpre- 
tation and exposition of the things and ideas which 
have an impact on man’s daily life. These include: 


Sustenance: Showing the increasing availability of 
food products through improvements in processing and 
conserving of food and through extension of transpor- 
tation facilities. 


Shelter: Demonstrating not how people now live, 
but how people can live. How the varying types of 
housing are determined by social, economic and geo- 
graphic conditions. 


Clothing: Depicting the wide range of industrial 
and scientific research which is continually being un- 
dertaken to improve and extend the services of indus- 
try in this great field, and to dramatize its relation to 
our social structure. 


Health and Public Welfare: Presenting the tech- 
niques by which professions, social organizations and 
governments carry on the crusades against the 
troubles which beset humanity—disease, maladjust- 
ments and hatreds, and poverty ... with emphasis not 
on cure and salvation but on prevention. 


Education: Emphasizing the increasing change in 
attitude both by educators and the public that is bring- 


ing education out of classroom into daily life. 


Recreation: Showing the average man and woman 
how they may utilize increasing opportunities for 
leisure. 


Arts: Showing a cross-section of all the living arts 
as they relate to the life of the millions. 


Government: Presenting a graphic picture of the 
extensive range of service that modern government 
offers to the individual citizen in health, education, 


conservation, food-protection, distribution. 


Industrys Exhibiting the manifold endeavors of the 
whole field of modern industry, from the raw materials 
to the finished product, with emphasis on the enormous 
ramifications of distribution, industrial research, labor 
relations, factory construction, the production of ma- 
chinery itself, and developments in consumer relations. 
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MULTIPLE TUBE 
MUFFLES.... 


. . fastest and most eco- 
nomical method of 
transferring heat from 

firing chamber to the 

ware. 


FC 
KERAMIC 


... are built in a 
wide range of 
sizes, and burner 
equipment to suit 
conditions. 


REFRACTORY 


WSULATION 


Get the highest muffle efficiency you 
can! Multiple Tube Muffles are used in all 
Keramic Kilns. They offer nearly DOUBLE 
the efficiency of ordinary types of muffle. 
(Note C in sketch.) 


Keramic Kilns have many other out- 
standing advantages: Ibex super-refrac- 
tory lining; arches supported on outer 
lining so the tubes carry no weight; gen- 
erous Heatlock insulation; sturdy con- 
struction. 
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‘Tue DenveR Firnt CLAY CompaANy 


DENVER COLO.U.S.A. 


EL PASO SALT LAKE CITY NEW YORK 
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88 large pages 9" x 12" 
125 large illustrations and 


attractively bound in cloth 


Book 
Puppetry 


Limited Edition 
So Order Now 


In response to the great demand for a book of this sort we 
have published a limited number of copies covering all types 
of puppets, settings, shadow plays, figurines, and a wealth 
of helpful reference material. Each section is written by an 
expert in his particular field of puppetry. Illustrations and 
explanatory drawings are large and well selected. All mate: 
rial which appeared in our popular May issue is included, 
along with a great deal more. Every library, teacher and 
puppeteer interested should have one. The supply will soon 


be exhausted. Order immediately. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS 


$@-50 
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